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TENNYSON’S HOMES AT ALDWORTH AND 
FARRINGFORD.’ 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


With Illustrations by W. 


N spite of the new-fangled railway 
which has burst rudely in upon its 
seclusion to disturb its charms, Fresh- 
water is still the prettiest and most 
unsophisticated corner of the island. I 
Say ‘‘the island” advisedly, for (as 
readers of Miss Austen know) to the men 
of Wight, even to this very day, no other 
island worth mentioning appears to exist 
in any known quarter of the sidereal 
universe. And I say prettiest, not 
grandest, advisedly again, because the 
Isle of Wight at best is nothing more than 
pretty : never for amoment does it rise to 
Sublimity or grandeur. ‘‘ Close to the 
ridge of a noble down,” says the poet him- 
self of his home at Farringford : and noble 
is quite as far, I venture to think, as any- 
body with an eye for scenery and a keen 
sense of the proprieties of language could 
go in describing it. 
Regarded in this light, as smiling 
English rural scenery, the Isle of Fresh- 
water—so the extreme western end of 


Wight is called by old-fashioned inhabit- 
its own of the 
Green 


ants—has a charm of 
true simple and chalky character. 
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slopes of grass, close sward just starred 
with purple stemless thistles, high white 
cliffs, the pretty and fantastic worn pinna- 
cles of the Needles—these unite to make 
this last subsiding wave of the great 
undulating chalky plain of south-eastern 
England into a perfect epitome of the 
whole downlands of Britain. It is charm- 
ing in its daintiness. But nobody can 
really appreciate its distinctive claims to 
admiration who talks about it as grand, or 
who regards the sun-smitten white pillars 
of the Needles, those alabaster toys, 
as ‘‘ gigantic precipices.” That sort of ob- 
solete misapprehension, still common in 
guide-books, belongs to the age in which 
good Gilbert White described the South 
Downs of Sussex as ‘‘ that magnificent 


1 This article was in proof before the great poet’s 
death. I have left it exactly as it stood, in spite of 
that event, because I believe it contains nothing that 
could have hurt his sensitiveness while living, and 
nothing that need be withheld from publication now 
he is dead. Whena great man dies peacefully and 
beautifully in extreme old age, with his life-work 
done, and a noble record behind him, I see no reason 
to mourn: rather cause for the gentlest regret, not 
unmixed with sympathetic congratulation. 
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range of mountains.” To a generation 


which has seen the Matterhorn and the 
Djurjura, the Selkirks and the Caucasus, 
language of such a sort is only likely to 
provoke the placid smile of contemptuous 
amusement. 

I called Freshwater just now the last 
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the southern peninsula of England. It 
rises first in the Chilterns, north of 
Thames ; sweepsinalongcurve beneath the 
river at London; crops up once more in the 
scarped heights of the North Downsat Box- 
hill and the Hog’s Back ; is denuded in the 
Weald of Surrey, Kent, and Sussex ; sinks 
from the South 
Downs in a second 
great sweep under 
the Solent sea; rears 
itself high yet again 
at Freshwater and 
in the long line of 
central downs from 
the Needles to the 
Culver Cliffs ; sub- 
sides a third time 
into the lowlands of 
Sandown and Brix- 
ton Bays: and finally 
raises its headin one 
last faint protest 
at Boniface Down 
near Ventnor, before 
sinking altogether 
under the waves of 
the Channel. But at 
the west end of the 
island the sea has 
long since entirely 
wornawaytheselast 
two undulations, so 
that at Freshwater 
itself the chalk cliffs 
of the Main Bench 
topple over abruptly 
into the sea without 
further parley. 
Freshwater Isle 
thus consists of a 
slow and contorted 
slope, rising from 
under the salon 
bed of the Solent 
and shelving gently 
upward to the sum- 
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subsiding wave of the chalk plain of 
England. But that was only rhetorically, 
to round off my sentence; for, like 
Théophile Gautier, I would say that Cesar 
murdered Brutus ‘‘four arrondir Ja 
phrase.” As amatter of plain geographi- 
cal fact it is not the last, but the penul- 
timate undulation. The huge sheet of 
chalk which forms the ground-floor of 
the home counties bends up and down in 
well-defined waves several times over all 


mit of the chalk 
downs at the Nodes 
Beacon. These 
downs themselves form the backbone of the 
Isle of Wight— beginning at the Needies, 
continuing on through Afton, Mottestone, 
and Cheverton Downs, to Carisbrooke 
and Newport; interrupted there for a 
while by the basin of the Medina River, 
but rising again beyond it in the Arreton 
and Brading range, till they fall sheer into 
the sea at the other end in the White 
Horse and the Culver. But what gives 
Freshwater its special note of sea-front is 
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the fact that here alone do the central 
downs abut directly on the Channel in all 
their full height, the waves having eaten 
into the downs for half their extent from 
Freshwater Gate to the base of the 
Needles. The tall cliffs thus formed are 
always pretty,and from their whiteness and 
abruptness often remarkable, though never 
high enough to be more than simply bright 


THE STUDY WINDOW AT FARRINGFORD ; 
PLAYROOM BELOW. 


and pleasing. They do not beetle—what- 
ever that may be: they shine and glisten. 

Originally, of course, the unbroken 
range of downs from Freshwater Gate to 
Scratchell’s Bay must have formed a high 
central dividing ridge, as is still the case 
further on about Shalcombe and Motte- 
stone. But the sea has long since washed 
away the southern slope of this western 
extension, as well as half the chalk-down 
itself, so that now it has all but reached 
the head of the little river Yar ; indeed, a 
good storm might at any time break down 
the remaining barrier, and turn Fresh- 
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water in fact into what it already calls 

itself in name—a separate island. The \ 
walk along the summit of these mutilated 

downs is fine and breezy ; the sail beneath 

them in a small boat close under the cliffs / 
is extremely picturesque. Gulls and/ 
puffins still haunt the crannies of the 

chalk, and the sunshine lights it all up 

with fitful gleams into calm and rustic 

beauty. 

This is the best nook in 
Wight. A continuous town 
now stretches from Ryde, by 
Brading and Sandown, to 
Shanklin, Bonchurch, Ventnor, 
and the Undercliff. But be- 
yond Blackgang there is still 
something like country. In- 
trusive cockneydom has hardly 
spread to Freshwater. Noble 
ranges of chalk still guard 
that coast unsullied; fine 
stretches of sward still front 
the Channel. Farringford 
House itself stands on the 
side of the first of these downs 
as one walks out from Fresh- 
water Gate in the direction of 
e Needles. Its situation in 
the midst of such typical quiet 
English scenery seems ad- 
mirably suited to the most 
typically English of great 
English poets, the singer of 
Maud, of Dora, of Enoch 
Arden ; the lover and admirer 
of all that is most British in 
field and hillside. If Shake- 
speare ought to have lived 









(as he did) among the 
quaintly-gabled streets of 
Elizabethan London, and 


Shelley (in dejection) on the 
Bay of Naples, or among the 
blue shadowy Euganeans, 
then surely Tennyson ought 
to live, as he has lived, 
among English downs, with close-cropped 
sward and yellow rock-roses, where 


“‘ Groves of pine on either hand 
To break the blast of winter stand ; 
And, further on, the hoary Channel 
Tumbles a breaker on chalk and sand.” 


Here the greatest poet of our age spent 
in congenial work the best part of his 
manhood ; for, in spite of cliques and 
affectations which would exalt this or that 
minor favourite to a high place on 
Parnassus at our bard’s expense, he is, 
and for sane and healthy criticism he 





FARRINGFORD FROM THE LAWN, 


SUMMER HOUSE IN WHICH ‘‘ENOCH ARDEN” WAS WRITTEN. 
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will always remain, the prince of 
English Victorian singers. No petty de- 
tractions can make our Tennyson less 
than he is; no odious comparisons can 
mar his kingship. We may admit, indeed, 
the magic music of Swinburne’s earlier 
voice, now, alas ! grown hoarser ; we may 
allow the broad human insight of 
Browning’s dramatic genius, too often 
spoiled by the easy optimism of the well- 
fed, well-clad, middle-class Englishman ; 
we may admire the even flow of Matthew 
Arnold’s studied criticism of life, running 
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still as fresh and true and vividasever. And 
they last us through life. Many men now 
nearing middle age begin to find Dolores 
and Faustine more tawdry than in the 
seventies ; they are less tolerant of the 
harsh twists and turns of Sorde//o or Pippa 
asses than in the days when a Saviour of 
Society ruled in Paris: but those large- 
mouthed utterances of forty years ago 
still ring in our ears with the same undying 
music as when we read them first in our 
beardless boyhood. 


For that reason we may prophesy 
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calm and clear as his own beloved Isis by 
Godstow nunnery; but no rival can dis- 
place that many-sided Tennyson from his 
throne of song, or make him any less than 
our chief of poets. He has compassed the 
gamut of poesy in all its moods and pas- 
sions. In this matter we need not wait 
for the judgment of posterity ; for we are 
posterity : he has lived to hear after ages 
praise him. The Laureate had begun to 
sing while most men now living were un- 
born or stillin their cradles. We have ex- 
posed his varied verse to the hardest of 
all tests—the test of the killing familiarity 
of childhood. That ordeal Locksley Hall 
and Gnone, In Memoriam and The Princess 
have amply survived ; they remain for us 


Farringford will always remain a place of 
poetic pilgrimage for the Anglo-Celtic race 
in all its branches—and I say Anglo-Celtic 
of set purpose, for he belong's to no faction. 
Who, indeed, has done more than the 
Laureate himself to remind usin due time 
of our national continuity with that earlier 
element in our mixed population from 
which we derive the glories of the 
Arthurian legend and the mystic symbolism 
of the Holy Grail? Lincolnshire Dane 
though he be by origin, Tennyson’s spirit is 
nearer akin to the Celtic bards who gave 
us Lancelot of the Lake than to the 
Scandinavian singers of hard hand-play in 
the Sagas.- And the Anglo-Celtic race as 
a whole acclaims him its Laureate. Nay, 
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it is even said that Farringford became a 
Mecca of poetic souls all too soon for the 
retiring tastes of its recluse possessor. 
The influx of pilgrims, we are told, ne- 
cessitated the annual flight to still more 
remote and inaccessible Aldworth. I 
speak from mere gossip, for I am not one 
of those who would pry upon the priv acy 
of a great man with impertinent questions 
to fill upan article; but rumour 


Still, when an American cult has 
once fairly grown up, it becomes 
necessary for the central person round 
whom that cult circles to hide him- 
self somewhat from the multitudinous 
eyes of his too ardent admirers. 
For this reason, says the voice of 
the many-headed beast, the Laureate 
found himself obliged to remove 





has it that the American tour- 
ist, descending year by year in 
the holiday season upon the 
Isle of Wight with inquisi- 
tive opera-glass, made it 
necessary for the bard to 
hurry away betimes’ with 
each returning spring to the 
Hampshire moorlands. Ameri 
cans, of course, are born 
hero-worshippers, which is a 
point in their favour; an 

the absence of a native 
aristocracy in America 
makes literature, science and 
art, but especially literature 
(as the most democratic 
of the three), loom rela- 
tively larger before their eyes 
than in our snob-ridden Eng- 
land. The American accord- 
ingly loves wisely but too 
well. Personal contact with 
greatness, mostly of the 
hand-shaking kind, is dear to 
his soul in England or 
Massachusetts. Failing that, 
he wants to see and hear 
his hero; or, in the last 
resort, to possess his auto- 
graph. This isa step in ad- 
vance of the average English- 
man, who is not yet aware 
that a poet differs in any 
way from any ordinary citizen 
of equal income, and who 
only woke up to the Laureate’s 
greatness when it had been 
marked with the guinea stamp of a brand- 
new peerage. The American, at leas 

knows better than that, he knows what ‘ 
truly admirable for its own sake, even i 
he sometimes expresses his admiration in 
a manner that must prove peculiarly 
disagreeable to the unfortunate object of 
his sincere homage. It is better, after 
all, to mob a divine bard with one’s 
pressing attentions, than to pass one’s 
life blankly and blandly unaware that 
there exists in the world such a power as 
literature. 


pak sates 





WEST ENTRANCE TO ALDWORTH, SHOWING WEST STUDY 


WINDOW ON FIRST FLOOR. 


for the summer months to some less 
crowded resort than the Isle of Wight. 
His choice fell upon Black Down. Here 
at least he might pace his garden walks 
uadisturbed, and tread the moor without 
fear of the intrusive New Englander. 
For Black Down lies on one side from the 
world and its ways, deep buried in the very 
midst of the wild heathy region about the 
boundary wold of Surrey, Hants, and 
Sussex. 

It is only of quite recent years, indeed, 
that the world of London has woke up to 

N 
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the existence of that high and heather- 
clad country, within hardly more than an 
hour’s ride by rail of Westminster. The 
reason is obvious. This moorland tract is 
one of those border heaths which both 
natural and artificial causes have con- 
spired to render exceptionally untenanted. 
It lies on the very meeting-ground of 
Surrey, Hants, and Sussex ; and it lies so 








ALDWORTH FROM BELOW THE TERRACE, SHOWING SOUTH STUDY 
WINDOW AND DRAWING-ROOM BELOW, 


for good and sufficient reasons. The 
ancient delimitations of shires and 
kingdoms are by no means arbitrary ; 
they answer to great facts of geology 
and geography. They run along the 
watersheds of adjacent basins. It is 
near Black Down, indeed, that the belt of 
greensand which skirts the chalk through- 
out southern England broadens out 
above the denuded valley of the Weald 
into a massive boss, answering in its way 
to the broadening of the chalk itself in 
Salisbury Plain. Or rather, to speak 


more correctly, it is here that the masses 
have met with the smallest amount of 
denudation, so that the wild country of 
the unaltered greensand exists to this day 
without modification of any sort. Black 
Down and Hind Head form the watershed 
for the rivers that flow respectively north- 
ward towards the Thames, south-eastward 
towards the Channel, or south-west-| 
ward towards the Solent} 
and Southampton Water 

Such a geographical position 
marks them out naturally 
for the boundary and meeting 
place of early shires and 
kingdoms. For the river 
valley formed the main unit 
of ancient geography, and 
woods and watersheds, 
forests and uplands, are al- 
ways the limiting lines of 
early principalities. 

Sussex, for instance, means 
for the historian the coast 
strip between the South 
Downs and the sea, with 
the valleys of the Arun, the 
Adur, and the Ouse stretch- 
ing inland behind it. This 
natural unity was bounded on 
the north by the great forest 
of the Weald, the Silva An- 
derida of the Roman geo- 
graphers, a vast blank which 
cut it off from its neighbour 
Surrey by a trackless wild, 
only partially traversed by 
the Roman Stane Street. 
The South Saxons who 
landed at Selsea or Chiches- 
ter spread along the coast in 
either direction till their cul- 
tivation was stopped by 
marshes at Chichester Har- 
bour on one side, and at Dun- 
geness, Romney, and Peven- 
sey on the other (for Hastings 
originally formed a separate 
principality). Inland, the new colonists 
spread up the valleys of the three chief 
rivers till they arrived at the watershed 
with its high and heath-clad moorlands: 
and there they paused ; for who was likely 
to settle in so wild and inhospitable a 
region, with the enemy on every hand to 
drive off one’s cattle? The Jutes, who 
colonised what is now Hampshire, 
swarmed in like manner up the valleys of 
the Avon and the Itchen to Salisbury and 
Winchester; but the wild district of 
Wolmer Forest, Hind Head, and Black 

















Down, naturally checked their further 
progress inland. They could not sur- 
mount the wilderness. A great belt of 
heath and woodland separated them 
always from their neighbours and foes in 
Sussex and Surrey. Similarly with the 
men of Surrey themselves. Those East 
Saxon pirates entered Britain by the 
mouth of the Thames, and settled most 
thickly in the rich valley of 
the river about Kingston 
and Moulsey. Thence they 
penetrated behind the North 
Downs by the Wey and 
the Mole, and founded the 
group of villages in the Vale 
of Holmesdale which have 
now developed into the 
suburban towns of _ Rei- 
gate, Dorking, Guildford, and 
Farnham. But the heather- 
clad country about Hind 
Head pulled them up short, 


as it had pulled up their 
neighbours in Sussex and 
Hampshire; and the great 


boss of greensand remains 
to this day the boundary 
between the three counties 
which replace the original 
Saxon and Jutish kingdoms. 

Kemble has well worked 
up (with something’ of 
his usual fancifulness) the 
traces of early heathen 
worship in this wild cor- 
ner of Hants and Surrey. 
It was the ‘‘mere,” or 
borderland, of the three con- 
terminous Teutonic  prin- 
cipalities ; and the old word, 
still extant in the derivative 
form of ‘‘mering,” as an 
element of the spoken speech 
in Scotland, survives in 


many place-names of the 
Hind Head district. A 
little to the south-west of 


Black Down, for instance, lies a village 
called Lynch, and on the extreme border 
above it a newer hamlet bears the very 
significant name of Lynchmere. This 
hamlet is the last place in Sussex ; just 
over the border of Surrey stands the 
answering town of Haslemere, as who 
should say ‘‘ the frontier stations.” And, 
indeed, the whole district remained 


surprisingly remote from the busy haunts 
of men till a comparatively recent period ; 
only the construction of the Portsmouth 
cutting 


road, clean across the old- 
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established line of communications, 
brought it at last into connection with the 
outer world. Later still, when railways 
came, the Haslemere country was thrown 
once more into the background, until the 
South Western Company ran its Ports- 
mouth direct line through the very heart 
of what had so long been the loneliest and 
wildest region of south-eastern England. 
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ALDWORTH, SOUTH SIDE OF ENTRANCE FROM BELOW 


THE TERRACE, 


It is a land of ling and pinewood, furze 
and whortleberry. Few deciduous trees 
will grow on it, save birch and rowan; 
but the Scotch heather and the cross- 
leaved heath flourish abundantly. Even 
now it has few human inhabitants. At 
the present moment, to be sure, Hind 
Head, the central boss of this expanded 
greensand mass, has become com- 
paratively populous, thanks to Professor 
Tyndall; but Black Down, where the 
Laureate has fixed his home, still remains 
a fit haunt for those who, like Arthur 
N 2 
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Hallam, ‘‘ love to rail” against the busy 
town— 
** For ground in yonder social mill, 
We rub each other’s angles down, 
And merge,” he said, “in form and gloss 
The picturesque of man and man.” 


It can never be imputed to the master of 
Aldworth that he has fallen into the error 
he so beautifully characterises. 

The view from Black Down is superb. 
It consists of a great glimpse into the 
Weald of Sussex and Surrey. The hill 
looks towards Horsham where Shelley 
was born, and commands an unbroken 


central range are the poor relics of St. 
Leonard’s Forest. Petworth is visible in 
the middle distance to the south-east ; on 
the north, at places where the sun lights 
them up, one can get a glimpse of the 
towers of the new Charterhouse at 
Godalming. ’Tis a broad and expansive 
outlook, and it epitomises England. 
Every element is present that goes to 
make up our mental picture of our 
country. Chalk and sandstone, park and 
forest, heather-clad moor and smiling 
lowland, village church and hall, cornfield 
and farmstead, and trailing through them 














ALDWORTH, FROM BLACK DOWN. 


prospect of the vast water-worn basin. 
Standing as it does just half-way between 
the North and South Downs, it forms by 
far the best observatory for looking out at 
one glance upon that singular valley, a 
deep hollow scooped out in the crest of 
what was once a mountain range by the 
slow and imperceptible action of incessant 
rainfall. To the left loom the Hog’s Back 
and the Guildford Downs; to the right, 
the South Downs rise blue against the 
horizon, with the beacon height of 
Chanctonbury Ring to mark and identify 
their best-known summit. In front, the 
Weald itself stretches away to eastward, 
with the Forest Ridge rising sheer in its 
midst. The trees on the top of this 


all the long white line of fleecy steam 
that tells of intercourse with surrounding 


districts. Only the sea is lacking ; that 
one want is amply atoned for at 
Farringford. 


It is the crown of a great life’s happi- 
ness thus to see itself actually acclaimed 
by posterity ; to know in one’s own days 
the unanimous verdict of men that come 
after. Alone among English poets 
Tennyson has that good fortune. Leave 
him undisturbed in his retreat, oh prying 
race of tourists; and spare him your 
verses, oh aspiring poetasters! Why 
should a man pay for supreme artistic 
excellence by being made the butt of all 
the shafts of incompetence ? 
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LEAR ON THE STAGE. 


By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 





HE revival at 
the Lyceum 
of King Lear 
necessarily a- 
rouses a fresh 
interest in the 


history of 
what Shelley 
describes as 








the most per- 
fect specimen of the dramatic art existing 
in the world. Playgoers of all sorts and 
conditions—old and young, rich and poor, 
lettered and unlettered, critical and uncriti- 
cal—will make haste to see how far Mr. 
Irving identifies himself with the venerable 
and pathetic figure of the aged monarch, 
and will be curious to learn something of 
the way in which the tragedy has been 
treated on the stage by the most con- 
spicuous of his predecessors. 

One of the few hard facts we have 
about Shakspere is that Zear was acted 
by his majesty’s players in the presence of 
James I. at Whitehall during the Christ- 
mas festivities of 1606, presumably a short 
time after its first appearance at the Globe. 
The banqueting-room of the palace, the 
theatre of so many entertainments of a 
more or less dramatic character, must 
have been crowded that night with a bril- 
liant and appreciative audience. Poetry 
had not yet lost its sway in England, 
and of the influence exercised by the 
author we have several conclusive indica- 
tions. Not the least expectant of the 
spectators, perhaps, was the indolent, 
bibulous, and narrow-minded king him- 





self, who, if he preferred cockfighting to 
any other kind of amusement, was occa- 
sionally to be credited with a taste for 
literature worthy of the name. It is 
reasonable to suppose that Burbage repre- 
sented the chief character—what other 
actor of the time was so likely to have 
undertaken the task ?—and that the mise- 
en-scéne was distinguished by some of the 
pictorial effect already achieved in the 
court masques. In this tragedy, as was 
usual with him, Shakspere showed an 
almost contemptuous indifference for 
novelty of incident. The story of Lear 
and his daughters had assumed various 
shapes since the days of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth ; the story interwoven with it, that 
of Gloster and his sons, was familiar to all 
readers of Sidney’s Arcadia. Moreover, 
a play built upon the former, apparently 
by Lodge, had been brought out at the 
Rose Theatre about thirteen years pre- 
viously under the title of the Zrue Chronide 
History of King Leir and his daughters 
Gonerill, Ragan, and Cordella (for the eu- 
phonious name of Cordelia, by the way, 
Shakspere was indebted to Spenser). And 
this ‘‘ chronicle,” doubtless in the hope 
that it might be bought in mistake for 
Shakspere’s Lear, was reprinted in 1605 as 
having been ‘‘divers and sundry times 
lately acted.” But the want of novelty 
in the theme may not have troubled that 
august audience as the Titanic grandeur 
of the tragedy made itself felt. In all 
probability they saw in it a new proof of 
the dramatist’s power to transmute base 
metal into fine gold. 
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In the absence of any information as to 
the production of Zear at the Globe, the 
theatrical history of the tragedy may be 
said to begin soon after the Restoration, 
when Betterton appeared in it at the 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It was 
at first given ‘‘as Mr. Shakspere wrote 
it,” but was not long permitted to remain 
on the stage in its original form. New 
ideas as to what constitutes dramatic 
excellence had come into existence since 
the last of the giant race of play-writers 
passed away. Not a few of Shakspere’s 
masterpieces were subjected at this time 


and Cordelia, that never changed word 
with each other in the original. This 
renders Cordelia’s indifference and her 
father’s passion in the first scene prob- 
able. It likewise gives countenance to 
Edgar’s disguise, making that a generous 
design that was before a poor shift to 
save his life.”” In the result, the admir- 
able Cordelia, the pattern of filial piety, 
is made temporarily to forget her aged, 
homeless, distracted father, whom she is 
wildly seeking ; she finds time to listen 
to the soft nothings poured into her ear 
by Gloster’s son, and even to retire 





BARRY AND DANCER IN THE PRISON SCENE (ACT V.) AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE, FROM A 
CONTEMPORARY PRINT IN THE ‘‘ UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE.” 


to more or less insensate mutilation. 
With all their force and beauty, it was 
thought, they still had to be made into 
plays. Nahum Tate, afterwards poet- 
laureate, presently undertook to perform 
such a service for Zear—to do for it what 
Davenant had done for Madeth, Shadwell 
for Zimon of Athens, and Dryden for Antony 
and Cleopatra. ‘‘\ found,” he writes to a 
friend, ‘‘ the whole to answer your account 
of it, a heap of jewels unstrung and un- 
polished, yet so dazzling in their disorder 
that I soon perceived I had seized a 
treasure. It was very good fortune to 
light on one expedient to rectify what 
was wanting in the regularity and prob- 
ability of the tale, which was to run 
through the whole a /ove betwixt Edgar 


with him into a cave to dry her clothes 
before proceeding further. Nor does the 
adapter think fit to stop here. He entirely 
omits the Fool, necessary as the character 
is to the full realization of the author’s 
purpose. Edmund, amorous of Cordelia, 
hires a pair of desperadoes to carry her 
off, though only, of course, to be foiled 
by the devoted Edgar. Regan’s yearn- 
ing for the embraces of the Bastard is 
indicated with sufficient plainness. In an 
aside to him at Gloster’s castle she says— 


“ The grotto, sir, within the lower grove 

Has privacy to suit a mourner’s thought 
Edmund. And there I may expect a comforter— 
Ha, madam? 

What may happen, sir, I know not; 

But ‘twas a friend’s advice.” 


Regan. 
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And in the grotto they are presently 
found ‘‘amorously seated, listening to 
music.” But the widest and most auda- 
cious deviation from Shakspere’s design 
occurs at the climax. No argument is 
required to prove that Lear’s death is the 
natural, inevitable outcome of the story 
here set before us. Tate, whose delicate 
nerves appear to have been deeply shocked 
by such a catastrophe, resolved that the 
piece should end happily. He sacrificed 
the pathos and truth of the last scene to 
the demands of poetical justice, the only 
thing poetical of which this poet laureate 
had the faintest appreciation. Edgar and 
Cordelia rush into each other’s arms ; and 
the octogenarian Lear, recovering both 
his health and his kingly authority at one 
stroke, gives the ‘‘ celestial pair”’ his bless- 
ing in due form, hands over the government 
of the country to their care, and prepares 
to leave them for a life of retirement 
with Kent and Gloster in ‘‘ some close 
cell.” But for ‘‘ making the tale conclude 
in a success to the innocent distressed 
persons,” Tate said, he must have “ en- 
cumbered the stage with dead bodies, 
which conduct makes many tragedies con- 
clude with unseasonable jests.” Nor did 
he confine his attention to the ground- 
work of the piece. Nearly every scene is 
defaced by omissions, additions, trans- 
positions, curtailments, and petty tamper- 
ings with the verse. Here are some lines 
put into Lear’s mouth at the end of the 
second act— 


Blood ! fire ! here —leprosies and bluest plagues ! 
Room, room for Hell to belch her horrors up 
And drench the Circes in a stream of fire ! 
Hark, how th’ Infernals echo to my rage 

Their whips and snakes ! 


Excellent reading, too, is provided for 
us in several parts of the adapter’s Preface. 
His ‘‘ principal difficulty had been in mak- 
ing the chiefest persons speak something 
like their character on matter whereof 
he had no ground in his author.” The 
love intrigue ‘‘ particularly gave occasion 
of a new scene or two, of more success 
(perhaps) than merit.” He had ‘one 
thing more to apologise for, which is, that 
I have us’d less quaintness of expression 
even in the newest parts of this play: I 
confess ’twas design in me, partly to com- 
ply with my author’s style, to make the 
scenes of a piece, and partly to give it 
some resemblance of the time and persons 
here represented.” On the whole, he was 
tolerably well satisfied with what he had 
done. He maintained in effect that he had 
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wrought into shape the rough and costly 
material left by Shakspere. ‘‘In my 
humble opinion,” said Addison some years 
afterwards in the Spectator, ‘‘it has lost half 
its beauty.” Betterton, having the unadul- 
terated text under his nose, might have 
been expected to take the same view ; but 
it unfortunately happened that this illus- 
trious actor, of whom all historians of the 
stage choose to speak with bated breath 
and whispering humbleness, had neither 
the intelligence nor the taste to perceive 
the dire mistake that had been made. In 
fact, the worst manglings of Shakspere 
at this time had his countenance and 
support. Tate’s version of the tragedy 
appeared at the Dorset-gardens Theatre 
in 1681, with Betterton as the King, 
Smith as Edgar, Wiltshire as Kent, Wil- 
liams as Edmund, Gillow as Gloster, and 
Mrs. Barry as Cordelia. How the chief 
part was played we are not told. Thea- 
trical tradition is wholly silent on the 
subject. Even Colley Cibber and Steele 
have nothing to say of the performance. 
The inference is that the task which the 
actor set himself was beyond his powers. 
However this may be, he again came for- 
ward as Lear at the Haymarket in his old 
age, Mrs. Bracegirdle being the Cordelia, 
Verbruggen the Edgar, Mills the Edmund, 
Freeman the Gloster, and Minns the 
Kent. As before, the play represented on 
the occasion was Tate’s, which by that 
time had obtained a firm hold upon the 
stage. 

For more than thirty years after Better- 
ton’s death, from 1710 to 1741, Lear con- 
tinued to go without anything like an 
adequate representative. Barton Booth, 
though aided by a regal demeanour, edu- 
cated intelligence, and a large sway over 
the world of passion, did not succeed in 
supplying the deficiency. He undertook 
the character at Drury Lane in the autumn 
of 1715, while his triumph as Cato was 
fresh in all memories. It is of interest to 
note that his Cordelia was Miss Santlow, 
the ‘‘ Santlow famed for dance,” who soon 
afterwards became his wife. Tom Davies 
pronounces his Lear to have been inferior, 
on the whole, to David Garrick’s, though 
worthy of a comparison with it. The same 
writer, speaking of the curse on Goneril, 
says that the actor’s “‘ fire throughout was 
evident, and his feelings were remarkably 
energetic ; but they were not united with 
those strugglings of parental affection 
and those wonderful emotions of conflict- 
ing passion so visible in every look, 
action, and attitude of our great Roscius.” 
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As far as Shakspere was concerned, 
Othello remained the traditional glory of 
Booth. In 1720, Boheme, hailing from 
one of the Fairs, acted Lear at the theatre 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields to the Cordelia of 
Mrs. Seymour, and assigned to it, in the 
words of the young Macklin, a ‘‘ trait of 
the antique.” That he gave the tragedy 
more than an ephemeral celebrity there 
can be little doubt, since it was represented 
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about ten times in the course of the season. 
Quin, the Gloster of the revival, added 
Lear to his repertory at Covent Garden 
in 1739, but was unable to do it the sem- 
blance of justice. ‘‘ Without offending 
the public or forfeiting his reputation,” 


writes Davies, ‘‘he fell altogether 
short of Boheme, filling neither the 
tender nor the violent emotions 
of the soul, and proving his _in- 


feriority to his predecessor in almost 
every scene. 

Garrick’s Lear, for which we have been 
prepared by two eXtracts just given from 
Davies’s Dramatic Miscellanies, may be pro- 
nounced one of the finest yet seen on any 
stage. His ambition to excel in the part 


would seem to have been aroused in his 
early life, as he practically turned his 
attention to it in less than five months 
after his brilliant ‘‘ first appearance” in 
1741. Whether this ‘‘ quick-eyed trifler ” 
brought to it all the earnestness of pur- 
pose and the depth of sensibility it demands 
may be open to question. In the middle 
of a heartrending scene, we learn, he 
would crack jokes with friends at the 
wings. Johnson 
and Arthur Mur- 
phy were once 
talking so loudly 
there that the 
actor remon- 
strated with them. 
‘You destroy my 
feelings,” he said. 
“Pshaw!” grunted 
the doctor, ‘‘ Punch 
has no feelings.” 
Yet, according to 
the most clear- 
headed of his con- 
temporaries, Gar- 
rick’s impersona- 
tion rose to un- 
deniable great- 
ness. If his woolly 
white hair was too 
much like that of 
the conventional 
dotard, as_ the 
brightest of his 
biographers, Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald, 
allows it to have 
been, it did not 
prevent him from 
creating a pro- 
found and abiding 
impression. ‘‘ In 
Lear,” writes Mur- 
phy, ‘‘ Garrick was transformed into a weak 
old man, still retaining an air of royalty. 
In the mad scenes his genius was remark- 
ably distinguished. He had no sudden 
starts, no violent gesticulation ; his move- 
ments were slow and feeble ; misery was 
depicted in his countenance ; he moved his 
head in the most deliberate manner ; his 
eyes were fixed, or, if he turned to any one 
near him, he made a pause, and fixed his 
look on the person after much delay, his 
features at the same time telling what he 
was going to say before he uttered a word. 
During the whole time he presented a 
scene of woe and misery, and a total 
alienation of mind from every idea but 
that of his unkind daughters.” According 
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to Davies, ‘‘ he rendered the curse so ter- 
ribly affecting to the audience that during 
his utterance of it they seemed to shrink 
from it as from a blast of lightning. His 
preparation for it was extremely affecting ; 
his throwing away his crutch, kneeling on 
one knee, clasping his hands together and 
lifting his eyes towards heaven, presented 
a picture worthy of the pencil of a 
Raphael.” Throughout the piece, but 
more especially in the recognition of 
Cordelia, he cast quite a spell over the 
house. One night his wig and crown of 
straw came off, exposing his dark cropped 
hair to view. Such a mishap might have 
been fatal to any one else ; as it was, not 
even a titter broke the intense silence that 
prevailed. On another occasion, after a 
player’s quarrel with him, Kitty Clive 
angrily placed herself at the wings to see 
the most pathetic of his scenes,—and ina 
few moments was sobbing like the rest. 
‘‘D—n him,” she exclaimed, impatiently 
dashing the tears from her face, ‘* he 
could act a gridiron!” 

Never had Zear been_so prominently 
before the public as it was in the memor- 
able season of 1755-6. Spranger Barry 
—the silver-tongued Barry—played the 
King at Covent Garden to the Edgar of 
Ryan, the Edmund of Smith, and the 
Cordelia of Miss Nossiter. Not to be 
outdone, Garrick turned to the character 
about four times at Drury Lane, in each 
case with the help of the tender and 
graceful Mrs. Cibber as the heroine. 
The town again divided itself into hostile 
camps as to the comparative merits of 
the two actors, and a few clever epigrams 
arose out of the keen and sometimes 
acrid controversies that followed. Ber- 
inger penned one 


“ The town has found out different ways 
To praise the rival Lears ; 
To Barry they give loud huzzas, 
To Garrick—only tears.” 


This was succeeded by 


“ A King—nay, every inch a King : 
Such Barry doth appear ; 
But Garrick’s quite a different thing, 
He’s every inch King Lear.” 


In this contest, as may be supposed, 
Garrick bore away the palm. He found 
ample compensation for any advantage 
that his rival may have had over him in 
the earlier scenes of Romco and Juliet. 
Barry’s Lear had no high or distinctive 
merit, particularly in the mad scenes. 
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‘His fine figure was of great use, his 
bearing was dignified and venerable, his 
manner of speaking the curse was im- 
pressive, and the pathetic scenes were 
rendered with remarkable effect. His 
voice, however, wanted the power and 
flexibility that varied passion requires. 
His pauses and broken interruption of 
speech, of which he was extremely 
enamoured . . . . were at times too in- 
artificially repeated ; nor did he give the 
terror to the whole that the great poet 
intended should predominate.” 

Curiously enough, Garrick, after laying 
irreverent hands upon Zhe Tempest, A 
Winter's Tale, and other productions of 
the same pen, was suddenly inspired with 
a desire to undo in some measure the 
work of Tate. ear was announced at 
Drury Lane as ‘‘ with restorations from 
Shakspere.” It is not improbable that 
in this matter he had been moved by 
some representations incidentally made 
to him in a pamphlet relative to Zhe 
Suspicious Husband. ‘* Why,” the writer 
asked, ‘‘ will you do so great an injury 
to Shakspere as to perform Tate's 
execrable alteration of him? Read and 
consider the two plays seriously, and then 
make the public and the memory of the 
author some amends by giving us Lear 
in the original, Fool and all... .. It 
can be no mitigation of your fault to 
plead that Tate has seduced you ; though 
you are not the principal, you are acces- 
sory to the murder, and will be brought 
in guilty. How can you keep your 
countenance in the fifth act, when you 
come to ‘The spheres stopping in their 
courses, the sun making halt; and the 
winds bearing on their rosy wings that 
Cordelia is a queen’ ?”’—and so forth. 
But the restorations from Shakspere 
did not go very far, anxious as Garrick 
may have been in other cases to ‘‘ lose no 
drop of that immortal man.” The most 
important of them was the bitterly ironical 
speech to Regan :- 


‘* Ask her forgiveness ! 
Do you but mark how this becomes the house : 
* Dear daughter, I confess that I am old : 
Age is unnecessary ; on my knees I| beg 
That you'll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and 
food.’” 


Here, ‘‘ throwing himself upon his knees, 
with his hands clasped, and a tone of sup- 
plication in which the irony was veiled, 
Garrick,” says Mr. Knight, ‘‘ obtained a 
great effect.” It was once intended to 
reintroduce the Fool in the person of the 
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facetious Woodward ; but although the 
latter promised to be ‘‘ very chaste in his 
colouring,” and ‘‘ not to counteract the 
agonies of Lear,” the project was ulti- 
mately abandoned as too dangerous. As 
for the original catastrophe, any idea of 
reverting to it would have encountered 
the sturdy opposition of Johnson, who 
was so much shocked by it that he ‘‘ could 
hardly ever bring himself to read the 
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dent. His Cordelia that night was Miss 
Younge, a mistress of pathos and tender- 
ness. ‘‘ Asthe curtain descended,” writes 
Doran, ‘‘ they lay on the stage hand in 
hand, and hand in hand they rose and 
went, Garrick silently leading, to his 
dressing-room, whither they were followed 
by many of the company. There stood 


Lear and Cordelia, still hand in hand 
At last Garrick exclaimed, 


and mute. 
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scenes again until he undertook to revise 
them as an editor.” No audience, he in- 
sisted, could sit out the spectacle of Lear 
with Cordelia lying dead in his arms. 
The public had decided in favour of Tate’s 
alteration. ‘‘He should rather say,” re- 
torted Steevens, ‘‘that the managers of 
the Theatres Royal have so decided, and 
that the public has been obliged to ac- 
quiesce in their decision.”’ 

After Macbeth, according to Tate Wil- 
Kinson, Lear Was Garrick’s masterpiece. 
The actor himself seems to have regarded 
it as his very highest achievement, for 
the character was that in which he took 
his farewell of the stage in tragedy. The 
performance—the last but one he gave in 
public—was attended by a touching inci- 


‘Ah! Bessie, this is the last time I shall 
ever be your father—the /ast time’; and 
he dropped her hand. Miss Younge 
sighed too, and replied affectionately with 
a hope that before they finally parted he 
would kindly give her a father’s blessing. 
Garrick took it as it was meant — 
seriously ; and as Miss Younge bowed 
her head he raised his hands and prayed 
that God would bless her. Then, slowly 
looking round, he murmured, ‘May God 
bless you all!’ and, divesting himself of 
his Lear’s dress, Tragedy and one of her 
most accomplished sons were dissevered 
for ever.” 

Powell, brought out by Garrick himself, 
was another Lear of the time, playing it 
at Covent Garden in 1768 to the Cordelia 
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of Mrs. Yates, the Goneril of Mrs. 
Stephens, the Regan of Mrs. Bellamy, 
the Edgar of Smith, and the Edmund of 
Bensley. For this revival a slightly new 
version of the tragedy had been prepared 
by a competent dramatist, Gearge Colman, 
at present the manager of the theatre. 
The first grand object which he proposed 
to himself, he states, was to reconcile 
Tate’s catastrophe with the original story. 
‘‘The expedient of a love betwixt Edgar 
and Cordelia, on which Tate felicitates 
himself, seemed to me to be one of the 
capital objections to his alteration. The 
distress of the story is so far from being 
brightened by it, as he asserts, that it 
has diffused a languor over all the scenes 
of the play from which Lear is absent. 
The embraces of Cordelia and the ragged 
Edgar would have appeared too ridiculous 
for representation had they not been mixed 
and incorporated with some of the finest 
scenes of Shakespeare. . . . I have now 
endeavoured to purge the tragedy of Lear 
of the alloy of Tate, which has so long 
been suffered to debase it.” Apart from 
the welcome omission of the love scenes, 
however, Colman’s work is scarcely less 


un-Shaksperean than its predecessor. 
He meddled with the incidents and 
versification wherever he thought fit. 
He rejected Gloster’s leap down 
Dover Cliff as ‘‘utterly improbable,” 
and, ‘‘after the most - serious con- 


sideration,” left out the Fool as a char- 
acter which, ‘ being likely to sink into 
burlesque in the representation, would 
not be endured on the modern stage.” 
Lastly, far from keeping his pledge as to 
the ‘‘alloy,” he adopts one or two of 
Tate’s rearrangements, retains some of 
his language, and follows him in destroy- 
ing the significance of Oswald’s dying 
speech. One sentence in Colman’s pre- 
face to the play may serve to indicate the 
purity of his taste. Romeo and Juliet and 
Cymbeline, he assures us, ‘‘ have long been 
refined from the dross that hindered them 
from being current with the public.” As 
a matter of fact, both these plays had 
been shamefully defaced in accordance 
with what were presumed to be eighteenth 
century tastes, the first by no less a person 
than Garrick, who sought to ‘‘ redeem the 
deficiency”’ therein of Shakspere, and 
the second by a certain Mr. Hawkins, who 
had the hardihood to get rid of lachimo 
altogether. It remains to be said that 
Colman’s dream of superseding Tate was 
not realised, partly because Powell, desti- 
tute of both majesty and tenderness, was 
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unable to rivet public notice upon the 
play. 

Nearly half a century passed away 
without producing a Lear of exceptional 
merit. Henderson failed in the part at 
Drury Lane in 1779, his command of 
pathos never being very great. ‘‘ Plau- 
sible” Jack Palmer was the Edmund. 
Nine years afterwards the tragedy was 
revived at the same theatre with a 
stronger cast, including Kemble as Lear 
Wroughton as Edgar, Barrymore as the 
Bastard, Aikin as Kent, and Mrs. Siddons 
as Cordelia. Boaden says that the first 
never acted the King again as he did 
that night. ‘‘ Subsequently he was too 
deliberately aged, and quenched with 
uniformity the insane fire of the injured 
father. The curse, as he then uttered it, 
harrowed up the soul ; his gathering him- 
self together, with the hands convulsively 
clutched, the increasing fervour and spirit, 
the suffocation of the concluding words— 
all evinced consummate skill. and inven- 
tion. The countenance, too, was finely 
made up, and his grandeur approached 
the most awful impersonation of Michael 
Angelo.” Campbell, on the other hand, 
was deeply impressed by some of the sub- 
sequent performances. 

Nobly, however, as one or two scenes 
may have been treated, Kemble’s Lear 
did_not leave a deep mark~6n theatrical 
history, in some measure by reason of 
his formal and grandiose style. Public 
opinion never ranked it with his Corio- 
lanus, his Wolsey, his Cato, his Hamlet, 
or even his Othello. It seldom appears 
in his programmes, and is passed over by 
Hazlitt in what may be deemed significant 
silence. -Of Mrs. Siddons’ Cordelia, as 
may be supposed, we have only to record 
the fact that she figured in the part. 
Like so many others, Kemble, while 
professing the ‘‘ utmost veneration” for 
Shakspere, could not be restrained from 
hacking him about. He took evident 
pains to restore most of those passages 
in Tate’s version which Garrick had 
rejected,..and to reject most of those 
passages in the original which Garrick 
had restored. Here and there, too, we 
have signs of inventive genius and inde- 
pendence of thought in the new adapter, 
as when, in the first act, he causes the 
Steward to go off singing ‘‘ Tol-de-rol- 
de-ay!” In this state, with an impu- 
dent effrontery of which the manager of 
a booth might have been ashamed, the 
tragedy was revived by Kemble at Covent 
Garden in 1810 as ‘‘Shakspere’s King 
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Lear,” although five of the characters 
mentioned in the bill had never been con- 
ceived by Shakspere at all. In a skit 
of the day the poet and the actor were 
represented as meeting in the Elysian 
fields. ‘‘I thank you heartily,” says the 
former, ‘‘ for your performances of Corio- 
lanus, Hamlet, Brutus. But did you never 
hear the good old proverb that the cobbler 
should not go beyond his last? Why 
would you tamper with the text of my 
plays? St. Lawrence never suffered more 
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on his gridiron than I have suffered from 
the prompt-book !”’ 

For these sufferings the shade of the 
dramatist was to be consoled by what 
appears to have been the most sympathetic 
and powerful embodiment of Lear yet seen 
on the stage. During the last illness of 
George III., as a matter of very natural 
delicacy of feeling and taste, the tragedy 
| was taken off the acting-list. In the spring 
of 1820, about three months after he passed 
- away, it was revived almost simultaneously 
at the two great London theatres, the 
principal character being played at Covent 
Garden by Junius Brutus Booth, with 
Macready as Edmund, Charles Kemble as 
Edgar, and Miss Booth as Cordelia, and 
at Drury Lane by Edmund Kean, with 
Rae as Edgar, Dowton as Kent, Holland 
as Gloucester, Mrs. West as Cordelia, Mrs. 
Glover as Goneril, and Mrs. Egerton as 
Regan. It is only the second of these 
performances that calls for particular 
notice. _Kean had long believed that 
Lear offered him the best chance-he fiad 
yet had. He resolved to restore the 
original catastrophe, remarking that the 
audience, with all their good opinion of 


ja man obtruncated.” 
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him, had no notion of what he could do 
until they saw him over the dead body of 
Cordelia. Nevertheless, he allowed him- 
self to be dissuaded by a timorous manager 
from taking this important step, and some- 
thing not widely different from Garrick’s 
version of the play was ultimately adopted. 
Of course, Kean had to pass through a far 
more trying ordeal than his predecessors 
had ever known. The rich efflorescence 
of poetry which marked the time had been 
accompanied by a new sense of the might 
of Shakspere, and a new school of 
dramatic criticism, inspired and taught in 
no slight degree by the genius of the actor 
himself, had been formed, so to speak, by 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, Lamb, Leigh Hunt, 
and others. One tenet of this school was 
that Zear could not be acted. ‘‘ The 
machinery by which they mimic the 
storm,” wrote Lamb, ‘‘is not more in- 
adequate to represent the horrors of the 
real scene than any actor can be to re- 
present Lear. They might more easily 
propose to personate the Satan of Milton 
upon a stage.” The retention of the 
‘‘improvements” in the tragedy, too, 
could not but give dire offence. ‘* Tate,” 
Lamb well says, ‘‘ put his hook in the 
nostrils of this leviathan for Garrick and 
his followers, the fuglemen of the scene, 
to draw the mighty beast about more 
easily.” The twofold prejudice thus felt 
against Kean was exhibited in_several 
quarters, but more especially in Hazlitt’s 
fretful and captious criticism in the Zondon 
Magazine. The general verdict, however, 
was unmistakably in favour of the tra- 
gedian. ‘‘ Nothing but this,” said the 
eloquent critic of Brackwood, ‘‘was want- 
ing to fix and consummate Mr. Kean’s 


fame. His Lear is, upon the 
whole, the most genuine of all his 
performances of Shakspere. It is the 


most purely unaffected and untheatrical, 
and it is therefore the most worthy of 
his subject and himself—the fullest of pure, 
deep, and natural passion, and therefore 
the most touching and intelligible to an 
assembly of men and women with their 
natural passions about them.” Through- 
out the piece he held the audience as in the 
hollow of his hand. They literally quailed 
before him at the curse, where, falling 
upon his knees, ‘‘he lifted up his arms 
like withered stumps, threw his head quite 
back, and in that position, as if severed 
from all that tied him to society, breathed 
a heart-struck prayer, like the figure of 
Early in 1823-he 
insisted on the restoration of Shakspere’s 














catastrophe, the pathos and beauty of 
which seem to have lost nothing in his 
hands. The Mew Monthly critic, assumably 
Talfourd, said ‘‘ that the change produced 
no appalling effect, as had been antici- 
pated” by those of the Johnsonian way oi 
thinking, ‘‘ but was received with silent 
tears. Every word seemed to come from 
a breaking heart.” Mr. Walter Lacy, in 
a recent conversation with me on the sub- 
ject, described the whole impersonation as 
in the highest degree royal, lovable, re- 
fined, and powerful. 

Certain it is that as the child-changed 
father he was not equalled by any of his 
successors. The nearest-approach to him 
was made by Macready, who ventured 
upon the task in 1834. Here, Mr. Archer 
says, the new tragedian ‘‘found ample 
scope for that subtlety of psychological 
suggestion which was one of his great 
qualities. He marked the gradual en- 
croachments of insanity by the most 
delicate touches; and the irresistible 
tenderness of the last act contrasted 
beautifully with the overwhelming vehe- 
mence of the first and ‘‘ second.” It 
was reserved for Macready to clear 
the tragedy of the rubbish with which 
it had been encumbered. He long hesi- 
tated to restore the Fool, but allowed 
himself to be convinced of the value and 
interest of the part by a critique—said to 
have been written by Bulwer—in the New 
Monthly. Priscilla Horton was its first 
representative ; and the affection of the 
old king for his ** poor knave,”’ [ am told 
by one of the player’s warmest friends, 
Mr. Lowne, was very marked and beautiful. 
Described in brief, Macready’s Lear was 
generally an essay of conspicuous merit, 
now and then rising even to brilliancy, 
but far less sympathetic and impressive 
than Kean’s. Phelps revived the tragedy 
at Sadler’s Wells in 1845, and, as usual, 
was at particular pains to tread in the 
footsteps of his former chief. Henry 
Marston was his Edgar, Bennett his 
Edmund, and Miss Cooper his Cordelia. 
Naturally enough, Charles Kean leaned 
rather to the reading of 1820, as was 
shown by his in many respects forcible 
interpretation of Lear at the Princess's in 
1858. He had the advantage of a sweet 
Cordelia in Miss Kate Terry, a sonorous 
Edgar in Ryder, an imposing Goneril in 
Miss Heath, and an Edmund of perhaps 
unrivalled subtlety and power in Walter 
Lacy. That the scenery was marked by 
a completeness and beauty theretofore 
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unknown in the history of Zear may be 
taken as a matterof course. No particu- 
lar period being indicated by the drama- 
tist, Kean hit upon the eighth century as 
one ‘‘sufficiently remote to assimilate 
with the subject, but still within the scope 
of reliable authority for scenery and 
costume.” 

Of the history of Zear abroad a few 
words may be said. In Germany it 
became known as early as 1626, when the 
English players at the court of Dresden 
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added it to their programme there. Ducis, 
it is needless to state, did not overlook it 
in his work of adapting Shakspere to the 
tastes of French audiences about a century 
ago. He had admired it since his boy- 
hood, but felt bound to reconstruct it in 
accordance with the unities—I do not 
care to dwell upon the result—and to 
follow the example of Tate in making 
things end pleasantly. Ze Hot Léar came 
out at the Théatre Francais in 1783, 
Brizard, an actor of fine presence and ex- 
quisite sensibility, impersonating the old 
monarch. In 1844 another Hoi Léar was 


prepared by Sauvage and Duhomme for 
Rouviére, who appeared in it at the Odéon. 
In Italy, as elsewhere, Salvini and Rossi 
have contended with each other for su- 
premacy in Lear, victory always inclining 
to the former. 
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HISTORIC PHARMACY. 


By JOSEPH HATTON. 
Illustrated by W. H. MARGETSON 


IOGRAPHY has no more interesting 
examples of mental force than are to 
be found in the history of the great indus- 
tries of England. Many houses which in 
these days seem quite modern by reason 
of the novelty of their methods of manu- 
facture have their roots deep down in the 
history of the past. I have pointed out in 
previous articles that there is a certain 
conservative sentiment coupled with manu- 
facturing progress that is often repre- 
sented in the largest works by the preser- 
vation of some relic of the days before 
steam and its application to the most or- 
dinary mechanical contrivances. Youshall 
go to the head-quarters of a popular in- 
dustry and find that it has grown froma 
modest shop into a concern of world-wide 
importance, with factories at home and 
abroad, and agencies in every known 
quarter of the globe ; and it will frequently 
be made manifest to you that while the 
founders of the business have been build- 
ing it up they have found time to take an 
active part in promoting the moral and 
physical advancement of their country. 
The historic pharmacies of London 
give us quite a list of eminent chemists, 
inventors, and philanthropists. Members 
of the firm of Allen and Hanburys for 
example, not only stand high in the 
records of the Royal Society, but rank 
among the names of our great reformers. 
It is no disparagement of Alexander Pope 
to say that the history of the men who 
made Plough Court famous adds lustre 
to the story of the house in which the 
poet was born. The accompanying sketch 
shows the old house in which the author 





of The Essay on Man and The Dunciad 
first saw the light. It was one of three 
houses which were demolished in 1872, to 
make room for buildings in keeping with 
modern Lombard Street, and to provide 
for the extended requirements of the 
Allen and Hanburys’ pharmacy. The 
London papers of the time evinced much 
interest in the removal of a national land- 
mark of the City, and I collate from Zhe 
Illustrated London News and other journal- 
istic sources the data for the following 
notes upon Plough Court and its poetic and 
business associations. Pope’s father, 
Nathaniel, carried on the business of a 
linen merchant, which Lord Hervey and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague considered 
a justification for their sneer at the poet’s 
origin. Pope repelled the unworthy 
attack in a manly letter, and posterity 
has answered for him the disparaging 
criticism of his numbers. John Osgood, 
a noted Quaker who was often persecuted 
for his religion, held the lease of the 
house from the Haberdashers’ Company 
and probably let the shop to Pope; for 
Osgood was a wholesale linen draper, 
and Osgood was a Quaker. John did 
not live in Plough Court. His address, 
as set forth on the lease, was White Hart 
Court, Gracechurch Street, and Low 
Layton, Essex. In 1695 one of the three 
houses in Plough Court was, however, 
occupied by his son Salem ; and a grand- 
daughter who inherited his estate of 
Holfield Grange, Essex, married John 
Hanbury, whose descendants (the bank- 
ers) rebuilt the ancient mansion some 
few years ago. The Osgood family died 




















out, and early in the last century Silvanus 
Bevan, descended from a _ prosperous 
family in Swansea, settled in Plough 
Court as an apothecary and took his 
brother Timothy, also a licentiate of the 
company, into partnership. Thenceforth 
there has been no break in the continuity 
of pharmacy on these premises. 

An interesting relic of this period is 
preserved in the counting-house at Plough 





THE HOUSE IN PLOUGH COURT WHERE POPE WAS 
BORN. 


Court. It is the arms of the Apothecaries’ 
Company emblazoned on a pane of glass 
which for a century anda half formed part 
of the glazing of the window in the old 
house. The Bevans were people of 
importance in the city of London. On 
the marriage of Silvanus to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Daniel Quare, a clock-maker 
of Exchange Alley, Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, and other representatives 
of the aristocracy, were among the guests. 
William Penn is also understood to have 
been present. Silvanus afterwards mar- 
ried Martha Heathcote, but left no issue. 
His brother Timothy married first 
Elizabeth Barclay, and _ afterwards 
Hannah Gurney. His eldest son Sil- 
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vanus became a banker, and the second 
son, Timothy Paul, was his father’s 
partner. Subsequently, Joseph Gurney 
Bevan, a younger son, became proprietor 
of the business. He was not, however, 
an apothecary, but employed an assistant. 
From Bevan the business passed into the 
hands of Samuel Mildred, brother of a 
neighbouring banker, and with him was 
joined in partnership the famous and 
lovable William Allen, who shares with 
Alexander Pope the historic honours of 
Plough Court. 

The story of William Allen holds a distin- 
guished place among books of biography. 
It is the history of a great, good man, 
and points the moral of well-won success. 
Allen was one of those energetic but 
gentle spirits of the time whose sym- 
pathies with the weak and persecuted 
were no doubt enlarged by that fellow- 
feeling that makes one wondrous kind, 
and whose firmness gained strength 
through the very disabilities from which 
he strove to relieve other people. Within 
three years of becoming Bevan’s partner, 
his chief retired and left him alone in the 
business. It was at this time that the 
pharmacy of Plough Court may be said 
to have made its first great stride. Allen 
opened a laboratory at Plaistow. He had 
a passion for work. During that same 
year he entered himself as physician’s 
pupil at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and 
before the year closed he was elected 
member of the Physical Society at Guy’s 
Hospital. Aged twenty-six, he now 
formed at Plough Court ‘‘ The Askesian 
Society.” Among its members were Luke 
Howard, Joseph Fox, W. H. Pepys, Sir 
Astley Cooper, and Dr. Babington. For 
twenty years he kept up the vigour and 
activity of this ‘‘society of inquiry and 
accurate investigation.’”” In 1776 he 
married, and within a year sustained his 
greatest affliction, the loss of his wife. 
Pressure of work, and his faith in Luke 
Howard, a philanthropist and man of 
science like himself, induced him to invite 
his collaboration. Howard took charge of 
the laboratory, which was removed from 
Plaistow to Stratford. The remarkable 
work accomplished at Stratford is known 
to all pharmacists. Allen was associated 
in experimental chemistry with the lead- 
ing men of his time. He also success- 
fully studied German and French. In 


1802 he was elected a fellow of the 
Linnzan Society, and lecturer on 
chemistry at Guy’s Hospital. A year 


later he was made one of the presidents 
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of the Physical Society at Guy’s, and by 
the advice of Humphry Davy and John 
Dalton he accepted an invitation from the 
Royal Institution to become one of its 
lecturers. In 1805 he was recognised as 
a member of the Anti-Slavery Committee, 
a cause with which he had long been 
identified, and he threw himself heart 
and soul into the movement. A close and 
affectionate intimacy grew up between 
him and Wilberforce, which never 
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slackened. To the many illustrious 
philanthropists interested in education 
and science who went in and out of 
Plough Court, were now added famous 


statesmen and politicians—the Duke 
of Kent, Lord John’ Russell, Lord 
Brougham, William Wilberforce, 


Thomas Clarkson, Zachary Macaulay, 
and others. William Allen married for a 
second time, in 1806, Charlotte Hanbury, 
of Stoke Newington. In 1807 he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and 
in that year his joy was unbounded at the 
formal abolition of slavery. <A few years 
later he is studying anatomy, and in 1813 
turning his attention to the promotion of 
economical habits among the poor. He 
was the originator of savings’ banks. At 
about this time the Duke of Kent con- 





sulted him on the state of his worldly 
affairs. Finding them much embarrassed, 
the plain-spoken Quaker told the Duke 
that his only plan of relief was to arrange 
his expenditure so as to leave a surplus 
for the payment of his debts. ‘‘ How 
can that be accomplished?” asked the 
Duke. ‘‘ By placing your property in the 
hands of trustees, and agreeing to live on 
a certain income.” ‘‘ Will you be one of 
the trustees?” asked the Duke. ‘] 
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will,” said Allen ; and with a magnanimity 
and courage that is rare in men of his 
station, the Duke acted upon the advice 
of William Allen, and lived to be grateful 
for his services, which he acknowledged 
in several gracious and kindly letters. 
The Peace Society had an earnest and 
active member in William Allen. With 
the deputation that was received, firstly by 
the King of Prussia, and secondly by the 
Emperor of Russia in 1814, during their 
visit to London, he was spokesman, and 
during the next year he was employed in 
extending the work of the British and 
Foreign School System. His journeys in 
Russia a few years later were full of 
adventure, and form exciting chapters in 
his Life. One of these arduous trips 
was made chiefly for the purpose of an 
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interview with the Emperor of Russia in 
the interests of the poor Greeks and the 
abolition of slavery. The Emperor seems 
to have formed a strong personal regard 
for his English friend. Mr. Allen describes 
their last leave-taking : ‘‘ It was now be- 
tween nine and ten o’clock, but we seemed 
loth to part. When I arose, he embraced 


and kissed me three times, saying, ‘ Re- 
member me to your family. 


I should like 
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member of the Society of Friends, and 
was emulous of his energy and industry. 
Barry was the first to apply the method 
of evaporation in vacuo to the production 
of pharmaceutical extracts. During Mr. 
Barry’s novitiate in Plough Court the 
business of the firm went on as it always 
had done, concurrently with various 
schemes of a public and benevolent 
character. Plough -Court was indeed 
a centre of religious 
and philanthropic effort. 
The Lancastrian System 
of Education, the move- 
ment for the Abolition 
of Slavery, and the re- 
vision of our Criminal 
Laws, more particularly 
in regard: to capital 
punishment, were 
cradled with the phar- 
macy. Private affairs 
were not permitted to 
interfere with public 
duty. Each was made 
subservient to the other. 
At a later date Mr. 
Barry took a very lead- 
ing part in obtaining 
that ameiioration of the 
criminal code which 
limited capital punish- 
ment to the crime of 
wilful murder. Another 
noted member of the 
firm was Daniel Bell 
Hanbury, one of the 
founders and for many 
years treasurer of the 
Pharmaceutical Society. 
On the death of Allen 
the business passed into 
the hands of this Daniel 
Bell Hanbury and his 
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to know them. Ah! when and where 
shall we meet again?’” ‘* They never saw 
each other more,” says one of Allen’s 
biographers ; ‘‘the death of Alexander, 
which took place in 1825, putting an end 
to this singular friendship between a 
Russian Emperor and an English trades- 
man, a powerful despot and a plain 
Friend.” 

During the latter days of these eventful 
years the business in Plough Court was 
watched over by a partner and congenial 
spirit whom William Allen had trained. 
John Thomas Barry, like himself, was a 





brother Cornelius, from 
whom it descended to 
their sons, Daniel Han- 
bury, F.R.S. (the best pharmacologist 
of his time, and joint author, with 
Professor Fliickiger of Strasbourg, of 
the Pharmacographia), and Cornelius Han- 
bury, who have worthily maintained 
the reputation of their ancestors. In 
the present day, Mr. Cornelius Han- 
bury, and his son Frederick Janson 
Hanbury (the well-known botanist and 
entomologist), have extended and devel- 
oped the pharmacy in new directions, 
supplementing the work of Plough Court 
with steam laboratories and factories at 
home and abroad. It is notable that in 
o 
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the present (as in the past) the members 
of the firm are fellows of some of the 
various learned societies. Mr. Cornelius 
Hanbury, like his earliest predecessors in 
the business, is a licentiate of the Apothe- 
caries’ Company, and also a member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. He was 
a student at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and though never practising, he has since 
kept up a connection with his A/ma Mater 
as an active governor. After com- 


manufactories of Allen and Hanburys at 
Bethnal Green. Mr. Allen did a wonder- 
ful thing when he supplemented the phar- 
macy in Plough Court with a laboratory 
at Plaistow ; but in our day the factory, 
as one may call it, of the firm at Bethnal 
Green, and the fishery stations and cod- 
liver oil manufactories in Norway, would 
hardly have been dreamed of in the 
wildest flights of imaginative progress in 





pleting the hospital course he 
became a student in chemistry at 
University College, and  subse- 
quently a fellow of the Chemical 
Society and of the Institute of 
Chemistry, and was for some 
years treasurer of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society. Mr. Frederick J. 
Hanbury is a fellow of the Linnzan 
and Entomological Societies, and 
is best known in connection with 
botany as editor of Zhe London 
Catalogue of British Plants, and as 
the author of a beautifully illus- 
trated monograph of the British 
Hieracia (Hawkweeds), which he 
is publishing himself in quarterly 
parts. His herbarium, augmented 
by that of the late Dr. Boswell 
Syme, editor of LZnglish Botany, 
forms, perhaps, the largest col- 
lection of British plants to be found 
in the country. Such is the brief 
story of the personnel of the famous 
pharmacy of Plough Court. It is 
an interesting and instructive re- 
cord. It might well be extended 
with incidents of the careful and 
delicate experiments, and the im- 
portant changes made-and in- 
augurated in the manipulation of 
drugs and the preparation of medi- 
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cines. The modern innovation of 
pastilles, cachets, coated pills, 
medicated lozenges, tabella, tasteless 
oils, and other familiar things belonging 
to the pharmacopeeia of these days are 
chiefly the outcome of the pharmaceutical 
laboratories of London, notably among 
them that of Plough Court. But inthis 
paper the intention of the writer is to 
conduct the reader over the industrial 
department of the firm, and suggest the 
progress of pharmacy during the last two 
hundred years rather than attempt to 
discuss or describe it. 

If the past and the present meet in many 
points connected with modern pharmacy, 
the departures from the old methods are 
very remarkable in the laboratories and 
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the days even of William Allen. The 
chimney stacks of the firm rise up among 
the busiest quarter of Bethnal Green, 
dominating a miscellaneous and important 
industry. It would be difficult to say 
which of the products of the works are 
of most importance, for around the old 
fundamental pharmaceutical laboratory 
have grown up various special manu- 
factures occupying much space and many 
hands. Notably, tasteless castor-oil, malt 
extract in its various forms and combina- 
tions, infants’ foods, tablets or tabelle 
of compressed drugs in dainty forms, 
jujubes of many flavours, pastilles, 
lozenges, cachous, and many other 











things offering fascinating inducements 
to tarry by the way. 

With the guidance of Mr. Frederick 
J. Hanbury, who will give me such 
insight into the works as is consistent 
with the maintenance of those scientific 
and trade secrets that naturally belong to 
such a varied industry, | hope to convey 
to the reader some idea of the modern side 
of an historic pharmacy. 


BOTTLING CASTOR OIL, 


Entering the factory through its busy 
and bank-like counting-houses, we begin 
our tour with the warehouses, where on 
one side goods are coming in and on the 
other just as steadily going out. The 
contents of the crates, casks, and pack- 
ages that are arriving will, after 
many strange and wonderful metamor- 
phoses, go forth again in dainty box and 
phial. The material comes from all parts 
of the known world. The manufacturing 
pharmacist lays all countries under con- 
tribution. Herbs, spices, essences, per- 
fumes, oils, pour in from all quarters. 
There are ‘‘ wet rooms” for storage, and 
“dry rooms,” the former containing 


Spirits and ethers, the latter innumerable 
beans, 


powders, barks, roots, berries, 
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articles that can be ground and pounded. 
Here we find automatic kneaders and 
steam pestles at work. The wet room 
is carefully cut off from the adjacent 
storage, and is practically fire-proof. The 
volatile ethers and spirits which it contains 
have no chance whatever of coming into 
contact with fire. Such artificial light as 
is necessary is provided by exterior gas- 
lamps. Passing through these depart- 
ments, we arrive at what 
at first blush might be a 
corner of Burton-on-Trent. 
From the m scellaneous 
odours of a drug store we 
enter the atmosphere of 
the mash tun, where we 
recognise the stimulating 
fumes of sweetwort. We 
are in a brewery. There is 
no mistaking the pleasant 
humidity of the place. The 
speciality of the firm known 
as Bynin, which is literally 
liquid malt, occupies a con- 
siderable area. The process 
of extracting the properties 
of the malt is simple as 
it is effective. The grain 
having .been raised by 
steam-lifts to the storage 
room at the top of the 
building, is there ground 
and passed to the mashing- 
tun on the floor to which 
we have just been intro- 
duced. Here it is treated 
very much after the manner 
of the brewer, being 
mashed and converted into 
wort, the odour of which 
is as pleasant as the taste. 
The liquid goes thence to 
the vacuum pans, which are exhausted 
by means of three powerful air-pumps. 
The malt pans are worked on the first 
floor, except the larger one, which is 
let through into the next. From the 
top of its great copper dome rises the 
wider tubular connection with the con- 
denser, which it joins above the roof, an 
iron ladder and gallery having been 
specially constructed for it. The vacuum 
pan is illustrated in the drawing on 
page 169. The whole th. g is very pic- 
turesque, suggests mystery too, looks 
something like a machine taken from one 
of Jules Verne’s novels, with its human 
operator about to start it on an aérial 
voyage, projecting some terrible bolt, or 
giving the motive power to a mighty sub- 
0 2 
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marine engine; whereas it is simply 
dealing with the wort or malt extract, 
which we saw simmering in the lower 
story. The vacuum created by the 
pumps sucks the wort up into this 
dome-shaped pan, and the object is to 
evaporate it at a low temperature till it 
becomes thick without destroying its 
constituent qualities. The usual condi- 
tion of malt extract is thick like treacle, 
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ously as the liquid is boiling, it is at a 
temperature bearable by the hand. The 
resulting malt extract is not only sold 
by itself as an important article of 
commerce or mixed with other medica- 
ments, but is also supplied to several large 
manufacturers to be used, under letters 
patent, in combination with various food 
products. Familiar among these are the 
firm’s own Malted Food for Infants, Fry’s 
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but the form designated by the firm 
‘* Bynin ” is “guid, and besides being more 
convenient to take it gains in activity 
by diminished exposure to the evaporat- 
ing process. Water boils at a tempera- 
ture of 212°, but in this vacuum pan it is 
made to boil furiously at the low tem- 
perature of a little over 100°, which is ac- 
complished by removing the pressure of 
the air. A small window, something like 
the port-hole of a yacht, enables the attend- 
ant to watch and regulate the process. 
In the picture he is looking in, and at the 
same time his hands are upon the valves 
which either withdraw or increase the 
steam or air pressures. The scene from 
this little window shows you the wort 
boiling. It is agitated as wildly as the 
rapids in the narrow passes of the river 
below Niagara. At the same time, vigor- 


Malted Cocoa, Hill’s Malted Nursery Bis- 
cuits, and Pascall’s Golden Maltex. In 
the course of our tour we come upon a 
floor devoted to the malted food, in which 
the workers in their linen clothes might 
be millers and bakers. The kneading and 
mixing machines embody the latest 
mechanical appliances. There is also one 
of the beautiful modern centrifugal cream 
separators. This is used in the produc- 
tion of a food for the youngest infants, in 
which the constituents are adjusted with 
scientific accuracy, and to which, conse- 
quently, cream has to be added unless the 
milk employed is of unusual richness. 
The place is characterised by that scrupu- 
lous cleanliness and order which obtain 
throughout the works. 

The general pharmaceutical laboratory 
is an apartment on the ground floor, light 














and airy and covered with a handsome 
ventilating glass roof. It is some hun- 
dred and thirty feet in length, and twenty 
wide, with smaller laboratories annexed for 
experiments and analytical operations. 
Here are stills, condensers and pans in 
great variety of construction and metal. 
I counted four-and-twenty open steam- 
jacketed pans. Some were made of block 


tin, others of enamelled iron, but most of 
copper. 
of 300 gallons. 
isa large water still. 
departments 


One of the largest has a capacity 
At one end of the room 
Experts in their 


several were engaged in 
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effects of sugar. It is not a medicine, it 
does not assimilate with food, but gives 
to tea and coffee and other liquids or 
solids that particular flavour to be deprived 
of which is felt as a hardship by so many 
who are forbidden to use sugar. It is 
non-fermenting and cannot create acidity. 
As it is not easily soluble in water, the 
soluble tabelle have been invented to 
facilitate and extend its general use. This 
white and daintily shaped tablet contains 
half a grain of pure saccharin, and its 
preparation is one of the prettiest opera- 
tions in the factory. The machine is fed 
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working the varied apparatus, and the 
heated cauldrons were giving off sufficient 
steam to soften the outlines of the ma- 
chines and make the scene picturesque. 
Mephistopheles, however, would hardly 
have found the vapour dense enough for 
such theatrical disguise as modern stage- 
management provides in the representa- 
tion of Goethe’s Faust. 

Leaving the stills and pharmaceutical 
cauldrons—one of which, by the way, is 
quite classic in shape and fixed on an 
ornamental tripod—we come to the manu- 
factory of compressed tabellz. Here we 
find pretty little machines beating out, 
with clockwork regularity, the saccharin 
tabella, which of late years has, in the 
diet of many persons, almost taken the 
place of sugar. Saccharin sweetens 
articles of food without any of the ill 


with the granulated saccharin, which, fall- 
ing into certain apertures, is punched and 
delivered upon a tiny scoop, where an 
automatic wire finger pushes it into a col- 
lecting box. The tablet carries a polish 
and looks like a bit of porcelain. In the 
same room are a number of other similar 
machines working other kinds of tabelle, 
such as potassium bromide, antipyrin, 
bismuth carbonate, borax, bismuth and 
soda, chloral, lithia carbonate, potassium 
chlorate, pepsin, quinine, sodium bicar- 
bonate, soda mint, sulphonal, and other 
preparations, some of them sweetened 
with saccharin or coated with sugar, to 
render them more palatable. The pill- 
room adjoins that of the compressed 
tabella manufactory. It is fitted with 


steam kneaders, rollers, and other ma- 
One of the deftest of these is 


chines. 
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the apparatus that gives them their spher- 
ical finish. This is almost human in the 
delicacy of its manipulating power. It 
can be regulated to the merest nicety. 
The roughly formed pills are poured into 
the machine, and they fall between two 
plates that revolve eccentrically, and not 
only round them, but give them a fine 
polish and deliver them in the form of 
shining beads. Thence they are conveyed 
by an elevator to upper rooms, where 
a number of girls are engaged in the 
work of coating them with prepara- 
tions of gelatine. The pills are trans- 
fixed upon rows of pins and dipped 
in liquids that give them a thin, hard, 
soluble coating sufficiently transpar- 
ent to show the colour of the com- 
pound. This is a considerable ad- 
vantage, and in cases where it is ot 
extra importance that one pill should 
not be mistaken for another, the 
transparent coating is an immense 
advantage ; thus in the store-room, 
where some six hundred different 
kinds of pills are made, you find 
many shades of colour. Inthe phials 
of samples the effect is that of an 
abstract of some attractive confec- 
tioner’s cabinet. Adjoining this de- 
partment are rooms devoted to the 
manufacture of soft gelatine capsules, 
in which are enclosed oils, balsams, 
&c., an elegant device whereby the 
taking of these things is rendered 
perfectly easy, notwithstanding the 
nauseous properties of some of them. 
We now descend once more to the 
ground-floor, where I am introduced 
to a new drink. Many large casks 
are lying about. Into one of them is 
inserted a syphon, and a tumblerful of a 
light straw-coloured liquid isdrawn. My 
companion, after the manner of a medizval 
host, first tastes the wine to assure me that 
itis harmless. I am only expected, how- 
ever, to put it to my lips. I find it perfectly 
tasteless, but I have no difficulty in dis- 
covering that it isan oil. ‘‘ Castor oil!” 
says the head of the department ; and it 
is so. The firm has succeeded in produc- 
ing that boon to young and old, a tasteless 
castor oil. I proceed to try the next tap, 
which is cod-liver oil from the firm’s fish- 
eries and factories at Longva and Kjer- 
stadt in Norway. This is not quite taste- 
less, but it is not objectionable, and when 
combined with malt extract to form Bynol 
(an important speciality of the firm), is 
wholly free from offence either in taste or 
assimilation. Inanother room belonging 
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to this department the castor oil is bottled, 
as is also the Bynol, the corking and cap- 
suling being done by a little army of em- 
ployées on the floors above. 

At this point we cross the yard to inspect 
the cod-liver oil cellars, a series of care- 
fully constructed vaults, the atmosphere 
of which is kept at an even, equable 
temperature Hundreds of casks were 
ranged here, and the cellarman spoke of 
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his store with the same kind of pride and 
satisfaction that one meets with in cellar- 
men who preside over casks more generally 
attractive to visitors. A department of 
much interest, recently developed, is de- 
voted tothe equipment of nurses and am- 
bulance corps. What especially strikes 
one are the very economical outfits ar- 
ranged for the St. John’s Ambulance 
Association. 

There is a story of an Irishman who 
asked a Labour friend to congratulate him 
on an appointment he had just received. 
‘*What is it?’ asked his neighbour. 
‘* Window cleaning,” said Pat. ‘* Oh, 
that’s a small and precarious business,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ Not at all,” said the 
other, ‘‘it’s a regular all-the-year-round 
occupation, and at five-and-twenty shil- 
lings a week.” ‘* You don’t say so. What's 
the house that needs so much window- 
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cleaning?” ‘* The Crystal Palace,” said 
Pat. The bottle washing at the pharma- 
ceutical factory at Bethnal Green has a 
bottle-washing department that gives a 
number of men even more regular employ- 
ment than the window cleaning at the 
Crystal Palace. A range of outbuildings 
are occupied for this work, with every appli- 
ance, including extensive drying rooms. 
Passing the carpenter’s shop for box-mak- 
ing, we return to the main building, where 
we make the acquaintance of what may 
be called the sweetest aspect of the 
manufactory. It is the jujube and lozenge 
department. The first thing one notices 
is the ‘* Pate de guimauve” pan, a re- 
markable arrangement, whereby it re- 
volves, and at the same time an automatic 
paddle keeps the luscious ingredients in a 
constant but regular agitation. From a 
brown compound the guimauve gradually 
becomes of a snowy whiteness. In this 
room glycerine, voice, delectable, magnum 
bonum, tamarind, and other jujubes are 
being made. The syrups of fresh fruits 
are used, and in some cases the fruits 
themselves. The baker is a Frenchman, 
looking quite oriental in his fez and white 


blouse. Other adjacent rooms are occu- 
pied with the jujube manufacture. The 
mixture is poured into flat moulds. These 


are dried in a long range of rooms, some 
hot, others cold, all of them artificially 
ventilated, several with steam fans. When 
dry the flat sheets are passed through 
machines which cut them into strips and 
then into their ordinary sizes. They pass 
through another process of drying, and 
are then collected and sent to the packing 
room. The pastilles go through a some- 
what different process. They are moulded. 
Hundreds of cases, prepared by girls, are 
filled with starch. Over these are passed 
indenters, and into the moulds the material 
is poured from tins, which the girls use 
with remarkable facility. The pastiiles 
are then carried to the drying closets ; 
thence they go to a room in which a 
number of girls are engaged with long 


strips of wood bristling with pins. The 
pastilles are pierced with the pins. They 
look like rows of gems or brooches. The 


starch powder adheres to them, however, 
here and there. From the pinning room 
they go to the washing room, where they 
are soused into vats of cold water, com- 
ing through this ordeal bright and shining. 
Once more they are dried, again dipped 
and dried, and then they pass to a room 
where the wooden apparatus is pushed 
through a little machine that strips them 
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and deposits the pastilles in baskets ready 
for the packers. From the time that they 
are washed the pastilles are not touched 
by hand; this system of confining the 
products to the manipulation of machinery 
is generally observed right through the 
factory. The cutting out of lozenges 
and cachous employs many hands. One 
or two observations occur to me as neces- 
sary before we come to the end of our 
pilgrimage. On every floor there are 
drying rooms. The men and women em- 
ployed in the works have separate apart- 
ments and distinct duties ; in some depart- 
ments the women wear a uniform dress 
of white material. Fresh, healthy-looking 
girls, they are dressed in a somewhat 
zsthetic gown that gives free play to the 
limbs and is belted at the waist, the cap 
being of the same material as the dress. 
The last scene, and one of the busiest, 
was the general packing room. We 
had looked into several minor apart- 
ments where goods were being made up, 
bottled and finished; but the general 
packing room covers a multifarious busi- 
ness, and occupies many girls and women. 
Every kind of phial, case, box, and jar 
comes into this room each filled, but 
most of them requiring those last touches 
that give distinction to the cachou, ju- 
jube, tabella2, and other conserves, 
medicinal lozenge or essence; and this 
reminds me that among the other incidents 
of the works that space has not permitted 
me to mention is the manufacture of 
tinctures and essences carried on in one 
of the lightest rooms, and the storage of 
the more valuable of these concoctions, 
where for the first time the lock and key 
come in as adjuncts to honesty. Many 
jars of tinctures and distillments in this 
particular store-room are of great value ; 
and I was hardly permitted to peep into a 
cupboard where some of the crocks, 
flagons, stoups, caddies, and casters, not to 
mention flaskets, bottles, urns, phials and 
alembics, had an occult air that might have 
delighted a modern alchemist. The goods 
made here find their way into pharmacies 
all over the United Kingdem, and into 
kindred establishments in the Colonies and 
in every quarter of the globe, and naturally 
to the old house in Plough Court. The 
pharmacy has also a dispensing branch in 
Vere Street, besides other channels of busi- 
ness that would astonish the original 
founders of two hundred years ago as 
much as those vast extensions of the 
original design at Bethnal Green and 
Longva and Kjerstadt in Norway. 
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THE PORTRAIT OF AN UNKNOWN GENTLEMAN, 


By SIDNEY 


RB HE approaching sale 
of the pictures 
collected by the 
late M. Leopold 
Chaudet was an 
artistic event of 
European import- 
ance, and through- 
out the morning 
the gallery, where 
the collection was 
exhibited previous to being sold had 
been crowded with the dealers and con- 
noisseurs of many nations. Now, in 
the afternoon, came the turn of the 
Parisian ‘‘ smart people,” whose carriages 
made an unwonted commotion in the nar- 
row, steep, old-fashioned street in which 
the Galerie Wedelmeyer is situated. If 
these gentlemen and ladies were less 
critical than the connoisseurs had been 
they were also less enthusiastic, even 
when standing before the magnificent 
Rembrandt, the masterly Frans Hals, and 
the Meissonier two feet by eighteen 
inches. M. Leopold Chaudet had made 
no rash bargains, and only persons with 
very long purses could look upon any of 
his pictures as possible possessions. Mr. 
Jessel had a long purse and might with- 
out any very great extravagance contem- 
plate the purchase of one of the smaller 
canvases, and certainly, although he did 
not show it, he was among the most 
enthusiastic persons present. 

The afternoon waned and the ‘‘ smart 
people” departed to ‘‘ five-o’clocker,” as 
a lady told Jessel. He had declined to 
join her in doing so, and when he had 
seen her to her carriage he went back into 
the gallery and looked about him. 

He had noticed that while no other pic- 
ture however beautiful was looked at by 
the same person for more than five consec- 
utive minutes, one portrait on the wall de- 
voted to the Old Masters had found a most 
constant admirer ; during a period which 
enabled most people to make the whole 
tour of the room, this admirer had stood 
motionless before it, and because she was 
a woman and her figure was young and 
graceful she had excited Jessel’s interest. 
Sometimes she walked away and looked 
at other pictures, indeed she did her duty 
by them all, but she always came back 
sooner or later to the same spot and never 
passed it without pausing. 
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Jessel had glanced at her curiously and 
had seen that she had light brown hair, a 
fresh complexion, and, he fancied, a very 
pretty face; he was not quite ‘‘ fixed” 
however on this latter point, for besides 
the fact that he was short-sighted, he 
was walking just then with a lady who 
claimed his whole attention. Now he 
was alone, and he drew a short sigh of 
relief. The admirer of the portrait 
was also alone, as she had been ever 
since her entrance, and she was sitting on 
the red velvet settee in front of her 
favourite picture. 

Jessel walked slowly across the room 
and sat down at the other end of the 
settee. He did not even glance towards 
his neighbour, fearing lest if he should do 
so she might get up and move away. 
Instead, he looked at the picture, and 
opening his catalogue, the leaves of which 
he rustled ostentatiously, sought for some 
information concerning it. 

He found very little. This picture, 
No. 25, was almost the only one of M. 
Chaudet’s Old Masters not attributed toa 
painter of world-wide reputation, being in 
fact anonymous. ‘‘No. 25, /nconnu for- 
trait d'un homme Grandeur Naturelle.”” That 
was its laconic description, followed by a 
paragraph, stating, that it was probably 
by a Belgian painter, and had the words 
‘“*V. N. Antwerpen, 1585,” inscribed in 
its left-hand corner. 

Hitherto, Jessel, eying it carelessly, 
had only thought that its sombre 
colouring, and a certain smoothness in 
the painting made an excellent foil to the 
strong colours and bold brushwork of the 
Frans Hals near by. Now, as he studied 
it attentively, he was surprised at his own 
want of perception. It had _ suffered 
somewhat from age and rough handling, 
but M. Chaudet, he thought, had had his 
wits about him when he bought it, 
probably for a quarter of its value. He 
wondered whether the artist had been in 
reality a Belgian, for in painting and 
treatment he fancied it resembled tie 
portraits of Bronzino rather than those of 
any Belgian master with whom he was 
acquainted. 

It represented a man of about thirty, 
wearing elaborately chased armour, and 
standing by a table on which his helmet 
and gauntlets were just distinguishable. 
Dark, sallow, and close shaven except 














for a small moustache, he had an appear- 
ance both striking and peculiar. His 
head was broad and rather flat, his black 
hair was cropped close above a low wide 
forehead, his thin lips showed dark red 
under his moustache retroussé, and the 
curious yellow colour of his long shaped 
eyes contrasted strangely with coal black 
eyebrows and eyelashes. It was a hand- 
some face on the whole, clear-cut and 
aguiline in feature, but it wore a slight 
scowl, and its expression was scornful 
and saturnine. ‘‘ He’s no Belgian, of 
course,” Jessel reflected ; ‘* he’s some cut- 
throat Spanish don, who was harrying 
the Netherlands, and I don’t much envy 
the heretics who came under his claws. 
He's an ill-looking brute, but what women 
call ‘ interesting.’ ” 

This last reflection was prompted by 
the recollection that his lady friend had 
pointed the picture out to him, saying : 
** Now that is what I call an interesting 
portrait, | like it much better than the 
fat man.” (The ‘‘ fat man” being the 
Frans Hals, whose merits he had been 
detailing to her.) Her views were 
evidently shared by the girl beside him, 
to whom the portrait was so interesting 
that it made her oblivious of everything 
else, including the fact that he was eying 
her sidelong. She sat with her head a 
little thrown back, in a position which 
enabled her eyes to rest upon the 
portrait; it was evident that she had 
forgotten his presence, if indeed she 
had ever observed it, and this being the 
case he no longer refrained from looking 
at her. 

He did not meet with one of those dis- 
appointments so common in the experience 
of all short-sighted people. The girl was 
very pretty, and her fresh, simple, English 
beauty, struck him all the more forcibly, 
because he mentally contrasted her with 
several French ladies of his acquaintance, 
all of whom, whether plain or handsome, 
betrayed in every detail of smile, look, 
and manner, a continual desire to please 
and a proud consciousness of pleasing. 
These ladies would have picked a dozen 
holes in her, pointing out to him that her 
nose, though small, was too blunt, her 
mouth too large, her eyes wanting in 
vivacity, &c. Jessel, unassisted, only 
noticed her curly light brown hair, her 
large grey eyes—genuinely grey without 
a touch of blue in» them—her faint pink 
colour, her smooth clear skin, and the 
singularly sweet expression of a mouth 
which made him long to see her smile. 
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Was she married or single? The 
latter, he decided. English or American ? 
‘*That complexion,” he thought, ‘‘is 
English.”” Could she be an English art 
student? She did not look like one, but 
if she was merely residing or staying with 
friends in Paris, she would not be likely 
to come to a picture gallery alone. 
Leaning back comfortably against the 
settee he continued to speculate in this 
way, wondering whether it might not 
be possible to discover the young 
lady’s name or even to make her 
acquaintance. 

Even a young lady who is absorbed in 
admiring a picture cannot long remain 
unaware that she has excited the curiosity 
and interest of a young man sitting a yard 
and a half away from her, and there came 
a moment when the girl suddenly looked 
round and caught Jessel in the act of 
staring at her. He at once averted his 
eyes and fixed them on the portrait. As 
he did so he saw a positive sneer on the 
young Spaniard’s sardonic countenance, 
(somehow it had not struck him till then), 
and henceforward felt a personal dislike 
to him. Presently the rustle of a skirt 
told him that his neighbour was rising to 
go away. 

She left the gallery and he followed her 
at a respectful distance. His phaeton was 
waiting for him outside, and he stopped to 
tell his groom to drive slowly after him 
and pick him up in the Rue St. Lazare, — 
thus the object of his interest had a long 
start. He followed her down the narrow 
sloping pavement, admiring her graceful 
walk and slender upright figure. But this 
privilege was not allowed him long. At 
the bottom of the street she hailed a 
passing fiacre and drove away, leaving him 


to regret that he had not been near 
enough to hear the address she gave the 
cocher. 

+ 7 * t . 


It is strange how one face seen sudden- 
ly and unexpectedly may blot out all the 
faces round it, so depriving them of all 
significance that they blend together into 
a mere vague background. 

Such an optical illusion as this Jessel 
experienced, when, on looking over his 
shoulder, he caught sight in the row of 
faces behind him of the charming girlish 
profile, every feature of which he had 
learnt by heart while ostensibly studying 
the picture numbered 25 in M. Chaudet’s 
collection. The illusion lasted till a lady 
leaning forward, interposed her common- 
place outline, effacing the charming profile 
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and bringing him abruptly back to reality, 
—to the hot, crowded sale room and the 
voice of the crieur: “Sutvons, Messteurs, 
sutvons, dépichons nous !” 

Jessel was sitting far back at the end of 
a row and close against the ‘wall ; it had 
rather annoyed him at first that he should 
be so indifferently placed, but he recog- 
nised now that his position had its advan- 
tages. He could edge his chair round in 
a way which would have been impossible 
had he had a left-hand neighbour, and his 
right-hand neighbour, a_ well-known 
picture-dealer of his acquaintance, was far 
too much interested in the fate of a picture 
by Metsu to notice his complete indiffer- 
ence to it. Besides, if he had been sitting 
nearer the platform he would probably 
never have noticed /er at all, or he might 
have been so situated that looking back 
would have been out of the question; in 
fact, if that other odious woman would 
only lean back his position would be an 
admirable one. 

He stopped anathematising the other 
woman a moment later, for he realised that 
her thin refined features with their slight- 
ly bored expression were unmistakably 
familiar to him. ‘I have seen her 
before, I believe I know her; but who is 
she, and where did | meet her? ” 

A slight effort of memory gave him the 
answer to these questions. The lady was 
a Mrs. Sellon, American, wealthy, and of 
artistic tastes, whom he had met once or 
twice at his mother’s house two years 
before. Jessel had often been told by his 
friends that he was an exceptionally lucky 
fellow. It occurred to him just then that 
his friends might be right ; for was it not 
really an exceptional piece of good luck 
that she should have come here in the 
company of some one he knew ? 

Jessel promptly decided on a course of 
action to be carried out when the sale 
came to an end. Directly that moment 
arrived he would join Mrs. Sellon, greet 
her with friendly warmth and conduct her 
to her carriage. Even if he did not then 
and there obtain the introduction he want- 
ed, at least Mrs. Sellon would ask him to 
call on her, and the ultimate result would 
be the same. Having settled all this to 
his satisfaction, he leant back in his chair, 
content with an occasional glimpse of 
the charming profile and the yet more 
charming full face which he sometimes 
caught when their owner turned her 
graceful head and talked to her com- 
panion. 

Several small signs showed him that 


she was ina state of suppressed excite- 
ment, not the brilliant flush on her cheeks, 
(which might come from the heat of the 
room) nor her expression only, —hedetected 
it in her constant changes of position, in 
the restless movements of her hands and 
the aimless way in which she kept turning 
the leaves of her catalogue. A casual 
observer might have supposed her to be 
keenly interested in what was taking place, 
or moved by an instinctive sympathy with 
the interest of those about her. The 
great events of the sale were yet to come, 
but every picture was eagerly bid for, and 
the atmosphere of the room was charged 
with an excitement which would naturally 
have its influence on a woman’s sensitive 
nature. But Jessel suspected that her 
agitation was partly due to some private 
and personal cause. 

Whenever the bidding was about to 
commence afresh, she watched the men 
round the auctioneer’s desk with eager 
eyes, and each time a picture passed from 
the hands of the expert into those of the 
commisstonaires who held it up before the 
public, a blank look of disappointment 
crossed her face. 

There came a moment when _ Jessel 
found the clue to these alternations of 
expression. The girl was leaning forward, 
her lips parted, her eyes shining, and 
before the expert uttered the words, 
loudly repeated by the crieur and 
auctioneer: ‘‘ We are selling No. 25 of the 
catalogue,” he had discerned what it was 
she was gazing at with such rapt eager- 
ness. His own eyes turned instinctively 
to the portrait now being held up to 
inspection. Seen at this distance it did 
not show to advantage, yet the face with 
its pallid flesh tints stood out distinct and 
life-like against the dark background. 

‘* Portrait by an unknown Belgian 
painter!” said the expert. ‘‘ Weask ten 
thousand francs.” 

Jessel looked round at the girl. As he 
did so she leant back hastily. The colour 
had faded from her cheeks and her lips 
were trembling. This time it was easy 
enough to guess the reason of her emotion. 
She had come there, poor little thing, 
believing that she might be able to buy 
the picture for which she had so great a 
fancy, quite ignorant of the price it was 
likely to fetch, and now the words, ‘* ten 
thousand francs ” had rudely dispelled her 
illusion. She put up‘ter hand to her veil 
with a furtive, hurried movement ; he was 
certain that tears were gathering under 
her lowered eyelids. 
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Jessel was considered by those who 
knew him a cool and rather cautious 
person, not hasty, certainly,.in speech or 
action ; but in reality he was rather more 
liable than most men to be carried away 
by some sudden violent impulse. Such an 
impulse came upon him now; he paused 
and considered it for a second or two, and 
then turning to the man next him whispered 
emphatically in his ear. M. Berthelot, 
the gentleman thus addressed, listened 
with attention and slightly raised eye- 
brows. 

The bidding had begun but rather lan- 
guished so far and had not reached a 
higher figure than four thousand five 
hundred francs. ‘‘ Four thousand seven 
hundred!” This came from a fat, red- 
haired Hebrew gentleman in the row 
behind Jessel. M. Berthelot straightened 
himself in his chair, and the keen eyes of 
the crieur were instantly fixed on him: 
‘* On demande a votr, Cest ici & ma gauche!” 

‘‘ Five thousand,” said M. Berthelot. 

Up and down the crieur walked watch- 
ing the crowd, his clear, resonant accents 
now imperious, now appealing. It became 
evident before long that the bid lay 
between M. Berthelot and the red-haired 
gentleman already mentioned, and at 
moments Jessel’s feelings towards the 
latter were absurdly murderous. The 
bidding had run upto ten thousand seven 
hundred francs, and M. Berthelot gave 
his next neighbour a quick side-long inter- 
rogative glance. Jessel nodded imper- 
ceptibly. ‘‘ Eleven thousand!” said M. 
Berthelot, and the bidding went on afresh. 
At last the object of Jessel’s temporary 
hatred was reduced to silence, and the 
words the young man was so eagerly 
waiting for rang out over the hushed 
crowd. 

** Crest bienvu. . . 
12,000 francs.” 

The auctioneer’s hammer fell with a 
sharp tap and the portrait of an unknown 
gentleman by an unknown painter was 
knocked down to M. Berthelot at twelve 
thousand francs. 

Every one drew a sigh of relief at this 
juncture, and, except M. Berthelot, no one 
knew that Jessel’s sigh was more heart- 
felt than any one else’s. 

What happened after this incident— 
trifling and unimportant in the eyes of the 
public—was over, how the noble Rem- 
brandt fetched 106,500 francs, and the 
Frans Hals 46,500—these things were 
recorded in the daily papers and have since 
become ancient history. To most people 
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the excitement of the afternoon culmin- 
ated when the Meissonier was knocked 
down to a renowned collector at 177,000 
francs ; but to Jessel the most exciting 
moment of the afternoon came later, 
when the sale had ended and the assembled 
company was streaming out. He had 
been delayed by a necessary conversation 
with M. Berthelot, and, in consequence, 
Mrs. Sellon and her companion had left 
their seats before he could leave his. It 
was difficult to push through this deliber- 
ate, well-bred crowd, slowly moving to- 
wards the door, but by dint of gentle 
pressure, and an occasional apology, he 
managed to diminish the distance between 
him and a small well-set head in a close 
black toque, of which he caught ‘ight 
from time totime. He had just edged his 
way past a stout Frenchman, when look- 
ing down he suddenly became aware that 
he was almost at Mrs. Sellon’s elbow. 
She was a small woman and he had 
narrowly escaped overlooking her. 

As soon as she realised who he was,— 
she did not recognise him for a moment— 
Mrs. Sellon’s manner was cordial though 
rather absent. 

‘* Do you think we shall ever get out ?”’ 
she asked. ‘‘ I have not much hopes of it, 
and I have been separated from my friend, 
and I can’t see her anywhere.” 

‘* Is she any one I know ?” asked Jessel, 
raising his chin and looking over the heads 
of the Frenchmen in front of him. 

‘*No, you don’t know her. She’s an 
English girl. Tell me, why did your 
mother leave Paris so early this year ?” 

‘*Will you be staying here long?” 
inquired Jessel, after answering this ques- 
tion. ‘*I hope you will allow me tocome 
and call on you ?” 

‘** | should have been delighted, but un- 
fortunately I start to-morrow. I’m only 
here for a week on my way to Florence.” 

Here it struck Jessel forcibly that he 
was not such a lucky fellow after all. 

When they passed out into the hall 
Mrs. Sellon uttered a pleased exclamation. 
‘* Ah! there is Miss Clare!” 

‘* Praise be for small mercies !”’ thought 
Jessel. ‘*‘ Miss Clare, Miss Clare!” 

The girl whose name he-was mentally 
repeating had turned half round and was 
scanning the faces of the people issuing 
from the room; seeing her friend she 
smiled, and instead of waiting for her, 
which it was difficult to do in the crowd, 
moved on towards the door leading into 
the street. 

‘*] shall find her outside,” said Mrs. 
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Sellon ; and her mind being at rest, she 
began talking with great animation about 
the pictures and the prices they had 
fetched. 

Jessel listened, chafing inwardly. He 
could not interrupt her, and saw with 
regret that she had so much to say on 
this subject, that it would probably last 
until she reached her carriage. 

Outside, the shady street was deli- 
ciously cool, after the close hot saleroom. 
Miss Clare was standing on the steps in- 
haling the fresh air with evident pleasure. 
Mrs. Sellon only paused long enough in her 
eloquence to say: ‘‘ There you are, come 
along, my dear!” and then went on dis- 
coursing on the beauties of Dutch art, 
while her friend walked silent beside her. 

Fate had granted Jessel one small mor- 
sel of satisfaction as an offset to the 
frustration of his hopes. When she 
joined them, Miss Clare had looked at 
him, their eyes had met for a moment, and 
then she had averted hers with a slightly 
self-conscious expression and the suspicion 
of a smile on her lips. He had fancied 
too that her colour deepened. 

A neat hired victoria was waiting for 
the two ladies a little way down the street. 
Jessel accompanied them so far, and Mrs. 
Sellon, still talking volubly, forgot to give 
any direction to the cocher. 

‘*Where do you wish to go to?” 
Jessel asked standing bare-headed at the 
door. 

‘*To the Hotel Windsor, ... no, I 
forgot, I am going to drive Miss Clare 
back first. Numéro 35, Rue de Ratisbon. 
Thank you. Good-bye.” 

She leant forward to shake hands with 
him and spoilt his last glimpse of Miss 
Clare. 

* * * * * 

Do you know the Rue de Ratisbon ? 
It is a wide quiet street of straight-fronted 
white houses (opening at one end into the 
Avenue du Trocadéro), in which there is 
no press of traffic and a single vehicle 
driven by a Parisian Jehu makes some 
noise and attracts some attention. 

On the morning after the sale at the 
Galerie Wedelmeyer, a fiacre containing 
a commissionaire and a large wooden 
case, drove up to No. 35 Rue de Ratis- 
bon, and the wmmissionaire descending 
lifted out the wooden case and disappeared 
with it into the house, the front door 
of which stood hospitably open. 

On the landing of the third story 
he met a young lady, and took the 
opportunity of inquiring whether a 
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Mlle. Clare 
élage ? 

‘*T am Mlle. Clare,” said the young 
lady astonished. 

‘* Bien, mademoiselle, this package is 
for you. Will you kindly indicate where | 
shall place it ?” 

_ ‘*Bring it in here, please,” said Miss 
Clare, who had examined the address and 
convinced herself that what appeared to 
be a picture case did in fact bear her name 
and address. 

She opened a door and the commission- 
aire deposited his load in the passage 
just inside it, and then while Miss Clare 
ran to fetch a chisel he _ hurriedly 
departed. 

* 


lived there and on 


what 


* * * * 


A gleam of vivid afternoon sunshine 
rested on the Rue de Ratisbon. A gusty 
wind, forerunner of a coming storm, 
whirled the dust along the pavement and 
into Jessel’s face as he turned into the 
street. He paused for a moment and 
fixing his eyeglass looked about him with 
a smile, after which he walked on, still 
smiling. He was on the side of the 
irregular numbers, but No. 35 was 
some way off, close to where the long line 
of tall white houses was broken by the 
green tree tops of the avenue. 

There are few things pleasanter than to 
believe that luck is on your side, that cir- 
cumstances which seem adverse will turn 
out in the end to your advantage ; that 
kind fortune is ready to drop what you 
most wish for into your mouth ; and Jessel 
believed all this as he walked down the 
wide sunlit pavement. 

On coming back from his morning ride 
he had found a letter from an American 
cousin of his, asking whether he could tell 
him of a comfortable pension in which the 
writer and his sister might spend a few 
weeks without being ruined. At first the 
question conveyed nothing particular to 
Jessel’s mind; he did not know of any 
such fension,—then he realised suddenly 
that he was really a lucky fellow. 

There was a pension at No. 35 Rue 
de Ratisbon, kept by a most respectable 
widow lady, and Miss Clare was one of 
the pensionnaires. He would go there 
that very afternoon and make inquiries, 
which would of course be satisfactorily 
answered, since a pension which satisfied 
Miss Clare must of course be good enough 
for his cousins. 

He was amused and a little annoyed at 
the excitement which took possession of 
him when he reached the open door of No. 
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35,—the oppression of the coming storm, 
he thought, must have something to do 
with it. Great thunder clouds hurrying 
up from the west had just snuffed 
out the sunshine, and inside the stone- 
paved hall seemed almost dark. There is 
no concierge in a house of this size, and 
he began at once to mount the stairs. 
The pension ; he knew (he had acquired 
much knowledge in the last few hours) 
was located in the third and fourth 
stories. 

A servant maid came out of the /rofsiéme, 
saw him coming up and waited for him. 
‘“Madame Dervaux is up stairs,” she 
answered in reply to his inquiry after that 
lady ; ‘‘ she is engaged at this moment, 
but she will be down in a few minutes if 
monsieur will walk in and wait. The first 
door on the left, monsieur,” holding open 
the door to let him pass, and instead of 
following him through it shutting it 
behind him. 

He walked down a dimly -lighted 
passage, his heart beating rather fast. 
The first door on the left stood ajar and 
he pushed it open and went in. A lurid 
stormy glare streamed in through the 
windows opposite, a strange effect of light 
which confused and dazzled him. At first 
he thought the room was empty. It was 
a double room, divided by a wide curtained 
doorway. The curtains were drawn 
back, and turning his head, he looked 
into the inner room. 

What he saw made his heart stand 
still. 

A portrait, the portrait of an unknown 
gentleman, his anonymous gift to the girl 
who wasastranger to him,stood on achair, 
propped against the back of it, so placed 
that the light fell almost full upon it; 
before it knelt the girl, her arms stretched 
across the seat of the chair and her hidden 
face resting upon them. The pale face of 
the portrait looked out over her fair bowed 
head, and scorned it. Behind her (Jessel 
guessed rather than saw) a man was 
standing. 

In the intense silence a curtain rustled, 
stirred by the air from the open window ; 
and from the kneeling figure there came 
a smothered sob. The man standing 
behind her made a stealthy step forward. 
The room had grown suddenly darker. 
The man’s face was in shadow and Jessel 
could not see it clearly, yet as his eyes 
rested on the broad dark head and sharply 
cut profile a strange feeling came upon 
him, a nightmare-like suspense which 
held him spellbound. Suddenly the girl 
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raised herself and knelt upright, gazing at 
the portrait. Never did worshipper raise 
to an idol a face more full of exaltation, 
entreaty and despair. She stretched out 


her arms with a passionate imploring 
gesture: ‘‘I love you!” she said. ‘I 
love you!” 

Before her lips closed the man bent 
down and said one word softly: 
‘** Darling !” 

For an instant she knelt on quite 


motionless, but when he touched her and 
stooping lifted her to her feet she uttered 
a low cry of terror and rapture. A gleam 
of lightning quivered across the room, 
and in that livid light Jessel saw what he 
will remember till he dies, her white 
unconscious face and the face of the man 
on whose shoulder it rested. His face 
was the face of the portrait, line for line, 
feature for feature, it repeated them every 
one, only the man looked down at the 
girl in his arms as the Spaniard might 
once have looked upon the woman he 
loved. 

Jessel went out softly and closed the 
door. 


Over the carved oak side-board in Mr. 
and Mrs. Trevaila’s handsomely furnished 
dining-room there hang's a portrait which 
excites the envy and admiration of the 
guests who sit at their dinner-table. It 
represents the half-length figure of a 
young man wearing a much chased steel 
corslet, and those who see it for the first 
time are almost startled by the resem- 
blance between this sixteenth century 
soldier and their host. Then they con- 
gratulate the latter upon being the happy 
owner of such a delightful family portrait. 

Sometimes, even now, Mrs. Trevaila 
apostrophises the portrait, saying: ‘‘ Ah, 
if you would only tell me how you came to 
me and who sent you!” But the 
scornful lips of the unknown keep Jessel’s 
secret. 


Jessel still considers Paris the most 
charming city in the world, though he has 
just returned from paying a long visit to 
his relations in the United States. 
Madame la Marquise, his mother, rather 
hoped that he would have brought back a 
wife, but she was disappointed. Jessel is 
not anxious to marry. He believes that 
he has passed @ coté du bonheur, that he 
found in a fair-faced grey-eyed English 
girl the ideal woman—and lost her; and 
no woman has as yet been able to convince 
him of the contrary. 





ON THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


WINTER ON THE 


CATSKILLS. 


Illustrated by HARRY ALLCHIN. 


O one who has made a voyage up 
the Hudson can forget the Cat- 
skill Mountains, situated about 140 miles 


trom New York. Every change of 
season, every change of weather, 
indeed every hour Of the ppeccsmmememee 
day, produces some 


alteration in the magical 
hues and shapes of these 
wonderful hills. It has 
been my good fortune 
often to visit this fairy- 
land when the thermometer 
stood at zero, and many 
a day have I roamed on 
their enchanting hillsides. 
A strange wild charm is 
produced by the intense 


cold and utter stillness 
and universal brilliant 
whiteness of midwinter 


in the Hudson, and very 
beautiful indeed are the 
trees and flowers in their 
spangled robes of silvery 
snow, relieved here and 
there by the dark hem- 
lock which the sun has insisted on 
keeping green, and masses of russet 
and copper-red oak-leaves to which the 
tall slim silver-birches form a pleasing 
contrast. Beautiful, too, are the water- 
falls frozen into pillars of ice. The upper 








fall during my last visit looked like a 
massive column of fretted snow, towering 
180 feet from the basin to the shelving 
roof of the great amphitheatre, along the 
edge of which hung suspended in mid-air 
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a huge fringed curtain of ice resplendent 
with a thousand varied hues of colour, 
violet and emerald predominating, while 
a soft musical dropping and bubbling of 
water bore evidence to the life-current ever 
flowing through the frozen cascades, from 
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scape, and sending good or bad 
hunting seasons. They were 
ruled by an old squaw spirit, 
said to be their mother. She 
dwelt on the highest peak of 
the Catskills, and had charge 
of the doors of day and night 
to open and shut them at the 
proper hour. She hung up 
the new moons in the skies 
and cut up the old ones into 
stars. In times of drought, if 
properly propitiated, she would 
spin light summer clouds out 
of cobwebs and morning dew, 
and send them off from the 
crest of the mountains, flake 
after flake, like flakes of 
carded cotton, to float in the 
air; until, dissolved by the 
heat of the sun, they would 
fall in gentle showers, caus- 
ing the grass to spring, the 
fruits to ripen, and the corn 
to grow an inch an hour. If 
displeased, however, she would 
brew up clouds black as ink, 
sitting in the midst of them 
like a bottle-bellied spider in its 
web; and when these clouds 
broke, woe betide the valleys ! 

In olden times, according 
to Indian traditions, a kind of 
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the lakes high up in the mountains into the 
Hudson. 

Standing in the gallery, hollowed out 
in the rock beneath the first leap of the 
Catskill, the rows of pointed icicles 
have the appearance of a 
gigantic portcullis of 
crystal about to close the 
entrance to the central 
regions of the earth. 

Washington Irving de- 
clares that the Catskill 
Mountains had the most 
witching effect on his 
boyish imagination, and 
in the postscript to the 
immortal legend of the 
Sleeping Dutchman, he 
tells us that they have 
always been a region full 
of fable. The Indians 
considered them _ the 
abodes of spirits who 
influenced the weather, 
spreading sunshine’ or 
clouds over the land- 














spirit haunted the wildest re- 

cesses of the Catskill Moun- 
tains, and took a mischievous pleasure in 
wreaking all kinds of evils and vexations 
upon the red men. Sometimes it would 
assume the form of a bear, a panther, or a 
deer, lead the bewildered hunter a weary 
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chase through tangled forests and among 
ragged rocks, and finally leave him 
stranded on the brink of a _ beetling 
precipice or raging torrent. The favourite 
abode of this spirit is still shown to 
strangers. Itis a great rock or cliff on 
the loneliest part of the mountains, and, 
from the flowery vines which clamber 
about it, and the wild flowers which 
abound in its neighbourhood, is known 
by the name of the Garden Rock. Near 
the foot of it is a small lake, the haunt of 
the solitary bittern, with water snakes 
basking in the sun on the leaves of the 
pond-lilies which lie on the surface. This 
place was held in great awe by the Indians, 
insomuch that the boldest hunter would 
not pursue his game within its precincts. 
Once, however, a hunter who had 
lost his way penetrated to the Garden 
Rock, where he beheld a number of 
gourds placed in the crotches of trees. 
One of these he seized and made off with 
it, but in the hurry of his retreat he let it 
fallamong the rocks, when a great stream 
gushed forth, which washed him away 
and swept him down precipices, where he 
was dashed to pieces, and the stream 
made its way to the Hudson and continues 
to flow to the present day; being the 
identical stream known by the name of the 
Kaaters-Kill. 
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CATSKILLS. 
Many other legends could without doubt 
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be gleaned from the Indian traditions, but 
space does not allow of repeating them. 


CRICKETERS. 
i. 


HERBERT JENNER (NOW JENNER-FUST). 


By PHILIP NORMAN. 





F the small band of vet- 
eran cricketers who 
recollect the days when 
round-arm __ bowling 
was still a lawless in- 
novation, Herbert Jen- 
ner-Fust is perhaps 
the oldest, and un- 
questionably the most 
distinguished. Herbert Jenner (as he was 
then called) first appeared at Lord’s in 
1822, and at the early age of twenty-seven 
was elected President of the Marylebone 
Club; he retired from first-class cricket 
twelve years before W. G. Grace was born. 

He was a _ splendid wicket-keeper, 




















although his style differed widely from 
that which suits the changed conditions 
of the present day. Sixty years ago, 
whén grounds were ill-kept and fast 
bowlers at times rather erratic, a long 
stop was indispensable. Jenner would 
have laughed at the rule laid down in 
Badminton Cricket (p. 255), that a 
wicket-keeper is ‘‘ never to move the feet 
till the ball has passed him or is in his 
hands, or has been hit by the batsman.” 
He generally stood half a yard further back 
than is now the custom, but shifted his 
ground like lightning if occasion arose. 
Felix, writing of a stroke now obsolete, 
thus refers to him :—‘‘ All who had the 
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pleasure (though often to their cost) to 
witness the wonderful activity and judg- 
ment of Herbert Jenner, Esq.,'acknow- 
ledge his superiority over all and any, how- 
ever competent; and not amongst the least 
of his feats was that in which he prepared 
himself for the chance of the draw.” The 
Rev. J. Pycroft speaks of the marvellous 
quantity of ground he could cover, *‘ serv- 
ing as a near point, leg, and slip, as well 
as wicket-keeper.” And Mr. Denison, 
writing in 1846, considers that he had an 
advantage over Box “‘ by his astonishing 
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facility in bringing his left hand into play, 
and taking and covering leg balls.” 
Often I have seen him, when long past fifty, 
keeping wicket without pads or padded 
gloves, for he never used them, and 
though when the bowling was fast he 
saved his hands somewhat, he seldom 
missed a chance. 

Jenner was very often successful with his 
bowling ; it was underhand, and broke a 
good deal, the ball being delivered with the 
elbow close to the side. He was also a 
first-rate bat. He had already been two 
years in the Cambridge eleven when, in 
1827, he played as captain in the first 
match against the sister University. On 
this occasion he made forty-five runs and 
bowled five wickets, among them that of 
Charles Wordsworth, now Bishop of St. 
Andrew’s. Curiously enough the bishop 
had bowled Jenner both times when they 
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were opposed to each other in the Eton 
and Harrow matches of 1822 and 1823. 
At the Jubilee dinner their names were 
thus coupled together : 


“Fifty years have sped since first, 
Keen to win their laurel, 
Oxford round a Wordsworth clustered, 
Cambridge under Jenner mustered, 
Met in friendly quarrel.” 


On June 25, 1827, he was one of the 
seventeen gentlemen who defeated the 
players, and from that time till he retired no 
gentleman team was complete without 
him. 

In his younger days he lived 
with his father, the eminent judge, at 
Chislehurst, and here between 1830 and 
1838 annual matches were played, 
under the titles of Kent v7. England, 
Gentlemen of Kent 7. M.C.C. with 
given men, or West Kent v. M.C.C., 
in which, thanks chiefly to his skill 
and energy, the local side only once 
came off second best. 

In 1835 he married, and soon after- 
wards, on account of his practice at the 
bar of Doctors’ Commons, he ceased to 
play at Lords, but for many years he 
reigned supreme in one-day matches, 
excelling all whom I have known in the 
difficult post of captain. In 1864 he 
gave up cricket and left Kent to live on 
an estate in Gloucestershire which his 
father had inherited’ from the ancient 
family of Fust, whose name he 
added to his own; but was persuaded 
to play once more, in 1880, for his parish 
of Hillagainst Rockhampton. The bat 
he used on this memorable occasion had 
been made in 1829, and presented to him 
in 1831 by Benjamin Aislabie, secretary 
of the Marylebone Club. Though sprung 
from time immemorial, it has never been 
spliced, and the thickness of the handle 
is such that it may last for centuries. 

Mr. Jenner-Fust, as I should now call 
him, bowled at one end throughout, 
kept wicket, and managed. The only 
thing he did not do was to run for him- 
self, and from this cause he was run out 
after making eleven, by a too eager 
youth who had volunteered his services. 
In various ways he got ten wickets, be- 
sides running out two: his side won by 
twenty-one runs. Since then he has 
put up his cricketing things, but still 
takes the keenest interest in the game, 
and is president of the West Kent Cricket 
Club, to which he has belonged for sixty- 
five years. 
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PICKWICKIAN TOPOGRAPHY. 
By CHARLES DICKENS THE YOUNGER. 
With Illustrations by HERBERT RAILTON. 


HE ingenious writer of an article by sentiment he was not successful, 
on Zhe Position of Dickens, which and when he strove to improve upon his 
was published in the Standard 
newspaper one day in the 
month of August last, de- 
clared, with a boldness surpris- 
ing even in a latter-day critic, 
that the author of Pickwick has 
become to a large section of the 3, 
rising generation little more than -") 
a name, and that ‘there is no --; 
cause for wonder or regret in the 
waning popularity of Dickens.” 
It appears, oddly enough, that 
this waning of popularity began : 
a long while ago, ‘‘as_ the MARSHALSEA PRISON. 
novelty began to wear off ;” 
that, ‘‘ when he tried to supply its place original humour by strained and fantastic 
¥ exaggeration his failure was 
still more conspicuous ;” 
that ‘‘it was impossible to 
keep up a constant succes- 
sion of  Pickwicks, and 
Wellers, and Fat _ Boys, 
and Tom Pinches, and Mrs. 
Gamps ; the vein was worked 
out at a comparatively early 
date in Dickens’s career;” 
and that, ‘though the sale 
of his books continued to 
increase, his hold on public 
taste was loosened.” 

Why, if the public ceased 
to care for the books, they 
went on buying them, is a 
paradox which the critic 
did not explain. That the 
; ‘*increasing numbers” are 
COSWELL STREET. a remarkable fact, even to 
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this day, was proved beyond 
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the possi- 


bility of doubt by the publication in a 
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FLEET PRISON--THE RACQUET COURT. 


subsequent number of the Standard of a 
letter from Mr. Frederick Chapman, which 


stated that the sale of 
Dickens’s books by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall during 1891 
was four times greater than it 
had been in 1869, when the 
author was still living, and that 
in two and twenty years over 
five hundred and twenty thou- 
sand copies of Pickwick alone 
were sold. And these figures 
can only be properly appre- 
ciated when we remember that 
many of the books are out of 
copyright, and are being exten- 
sively sold by other publishers. 
If these books are not 
bought to be read what are 
they bought for? And if they 
are bought to be read, as is 
presumably the case, what 
becomes of the ‘‘ waning pop- 
ularity ” of Dickens ? 

Where the Standard critic 
thought he had made a strong 
point was in the following pas- 
sage: ‘It must be remarked, 
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from the exposure of abuses which have 
disappeared so long that they are now 


forgotten. Debtors’ prisons, 
Yorkshire schools, Doctors’ 
Commons, the Court of Chan- 
cery, lawyers’ clerks, Serjeant 
Buzfuz, and many other things 
which Dickens, justly or un- 
justly, loved to satirise, have 
been abolished or reformed 
during the Queen’s reign.” 
This is true enough as far as 
it goes, and if the writer had 
gone on to express his surprise 
that the earlier books of 
Charles Dickens—dealing as 
they do with so many scenes, 
places, and manners of which 
the present generation knows 
nothing—should still be so ex- 
tensively read and so widely 
popular as they are, the remark 
would have been strictly to the 
purpose. 

For it is really amazing to 
consider how many and how 
various the changes have been. 
How little, to take only one 
case, of the scenery of ‘‘ Pick- 
wick” remains ; how, indeed, 
the whole of the London of 


that particular time has been improved off 
the face of the earth a very cursory con- 





moreover, 


in regard to Dickens, that many of his 
books derive great part of their interest 
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sideration of the topography of the book 
will amply show. 
The abolition of imprisonment for debt, 
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except by the side-wind of 
committal for contempt of 
court, long ago swept away 
the sponging houses and 
debtors’ prisons which oc- 
cupy so large a space in 
English fiction from thé time 
of Fielding and Smollett 
down to quite recent years. # 
The Fleet, its inhabitants, 
and the squalid lives they led ,' 
under Mr. Roker and his Yam 
comrades, are only known } 

to the readers of to-day by 
the descriptions in Pickwick 
and Pendennis, and few people 
who nowadays pass down 
Farringdon Street have any 
idea that the ramshackle old | 
prison stood very nearly on *./R 
the site of the Congregational 4 

Memorial Hall as late as #A 
1864, having survived its‘ 

disestablishment as a debt- , 
ors’ jail nearly twenty years. 

The Marshalsea, with which 


Charles Dickens’s_ early 
youth was so_ painfully 
familiar, and which, al- 


though it is only just men- 
tioned in Pickwick, he after- 
wards described fully in 
David Copperfield and Little Dorrit, 
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~-fared = even 
s3 worse than 
the Fleet, for 
, SO many alter- 
: ations have 
taken place in 
the neigh- 
bourhood in 
which it was 
situated that 
its exact site 
is not now 
open to iden- 
tification. It 





has ceased to be used as a prison in 1849, and 


appears to have been almost 
as difficult to dispose of as 
the Fleet itself, for a con- 
siderable portion of the 
building remained standing 


# as late as 1856, when Charles 
* Dickens, then engaged on 
- Little Dorrit, went to look 


for it. But, except that it 
stood somewhere to the 
northward of St. George’s 
Church in the Borough High 
Street, very little is known 
of it now. Whitecross Street 
prison — famous for Nell 
Gwynne’s bequest, through 
her son the Duke of St. 
Albans, of £20 a year to 
release poor debtors from 
prison—lived rather longer, 
but went the way of its ill- 
omened companions many 
years ago. The King’s 
Bench Prison ceased to be 
a place for the incarceration 
of debtors somewhere about 
1860. 

Only the other day it was 
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STAPLE INN. 


announced that one of the great City Com- 
panies had bought Barnard’s Inn, with a 
view to pulling it down and replacing the 
old chambers by new buildings for their 
school, and when Barnard’s goes the num- 
ber of the old Inns of Chancery will be very 
small, and a very conspicuous Dickens 
landmark will be lost. Pip in Great Ex- 
pectations described Barnard’s Inn as ‘‘a 
melancholy little square that looked likea 
flat burying-ground,” and had but a poor 
opinion of its trees, its sparrows, and its 
houses. Nor was Joe Gargery polite to 
Barnard’s when he declined to believe that 
any self-respecting pig ‘‘ would fatten 
wholesome, and eat with a meller flavour 
on him ” in so closea place. But, although 
it must be confessed that the two long 
courts of old-fashioned and rather dreary 
houses which constitute Barnard’s Inn are 
not architecturally very remarkable, and 
though the houses themselves might not 
strike everybody as desirable residences, 
still there is something: refreshing in sum- 
mer-time about the open spaces and trees 
of thesé old Inns, and really Barnard’s, 
although not the best of its class, is not 
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so very bad afterall. Staple 
Inn, hard by, was sold by 
the remaining Ancients, as 
its governing body was 
called, some few years ago, 
but does not seem in any 
present danger of destruc- 
tion, and its ‘‘few feet of 
garden mould and few yards 
of gravel” still enable the 
sparrows to ‘‘ play at coun- 
try” as they did in Edwin 
Drood’s time. Clifford’s Inn 
still remains intact with its 
pretty, fresh greenery and its 
ghostly corner—fit scene for 
Jack Bamber’s grisly story of 
the tenant of a top set who 
was always restless and un- 
comfortable at night until he 
became certain that there 
was something wrong about 
a little closet that was always 
locked, and, wrenching open 
the door, discovered the 
corpse of his predecessor 
‘* with a little bottle clasped 
firmly in his hand, and his 
face livid with the hue of a 
painful death.” Old Thavies 
Inn was burnt down be- 
fore Mr. Pickwick’s time, 
and the Thavies Inn which 
Jack Bamber knew, and in 
which Mr. Jellyby afterwards lived, has 
now been opened up by St. Andrew Street 
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and Holborn Circus, and stares with 
apparent astonishment at the busy life 
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to which it has so recently 
and so unexpectedly been in- 
troduced. New Inn will 
probably become of more 
importance and value when- 
ever the County Council can 
see its way to make that new 
street from Holborn to the 
Strand, which has exercised 
the ingenuity of so many sur- 
veyors and architects for so 
many years. Clement’s Inn 
is now in the very act of being 
cleared away by the enter- 
prising builder, having only 
survived by avery short time 
the squalid little assemblage 
of hutches and shanties just 
behind it, which was in its 
time dignified by the name of 
Clare Market. InClare Street 
has grown up one of those odd 
kerbstone markets made up 
of costermongers’ barrows 
and stalls, to which the 
poorer classes flock when they 
want to buy fish, vegetables, 
second-hand wearing apparel, 
antiquated furniture, toys, 
stationery, meat, crockery, 
trotters, and a long list of 
miscellaneous sundries, all of 
inferior quality and very dear, 
and which they can by no 


means be induced to abandon for the 
handsomest and most convenient market 
that can be built especially for them ; as 
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A BIT FROM CLARE MARKET. 








ANGLE OF CLIFFORD’S INN. 


witness the doleful histories of Columbia 
Market in the far east, and of another, 
which was started under what appeared 


to be quite encouraging cir- 
cumstances, in the neighbour- 
hood of King’s Cross. But 
Clare Market proper—or, 
perhaps, it would be more to 
the purpose to say improper 
—has vanished, and the sur- 
rounding streets have been so 
much altered that the ‘‘ Mag- 
pie and Stump ”’—that ‘“‘fa- 
voured tavern, sacred to the 
evening orgies of Mr. Lowten 
and his companions,” which 
was ‘‘happy in the double 
advantage of being in the 
vicinity of Clare Market and 
closely approximating to the 
back of New Inn ”—has also 
disappeared. One quaint relic 
of byegone days still lingers at 
the corner of Gilbert’s Pas- 
sage, at the end of Portsmouth 
Street over against- King’s 
College Hospital, in the shape 
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OLD TAVERN IN CLARE MARKET. 


of the ‘‘Old George the Fourth” tavern, 
which was popular with literary Bohemia, 
so report has it, at about the time that 
Pickwick was written. 

It is hardly likely that the clerk of so 
respectable a solicitor as Mr. Perker un- 
doubtedly was, would nowadays invite an 
elderly, well-to-do client to join so strange 
a party as that which assembled at the 
‘“Magpie and Stump” under Mr. 
Lowten’s presidency, and it is even less 
probable that the invitation would be 
accepted, but Mr. Pickwick appears to 
have been quite at home in all sorts of 
public-houses, and, indeed, to have been 
ready for liquid refreshment on every 
possible occasion and with the smallest 
possible excuse. There is a prodigious 
amount of drinking in Pickwick. 
Glasses of ale, rummers of brandy and 
water, and bottles of port, are consumed 
at every convenient opportunity, and, from 
Mr. Pickwick himself to the two poor 
relations who fell under the table at Bella 
Wardle’s wedding, everybody in the book 
takes too much wine or punch at some 
time or another. Among the manners 
and customs of the people which have 
changed for the better since the days 
of Pickwick this is undoubtedly one. 
Whatever the rabid prohibitionists and 
optionists may say to the contrary, there 
has been a diminution of drunkenness 
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in almost all classes of society 
during the last’ fifty years which is 
absolutely amazing. It has, | 
know, been said by some com- 
mentators that the drinking in Pick- 
wick is part of the general carica- 
ture and exaggeration of the book, 
but it is to be observed that this 
charge was not made by any of 
the original critics, who knew all 
about the matter and took tho 
Pickwickian drinking as being 
quite a matter of course and 
nothing at all out of the ordinary 
way. 

Another marked change for the 
| better in the national customs, in 
this connection, is brought forcibly 
to one’s mind by the account of 
that dinner at the ‘‘George and 
Vulture,” at which Mr. Snodgrass 
found himself in so embarrassing 
a situation, and at which Arabella 
declared that old Wardle would 
not be tolerable until he had taken 
two bottles of wine at least. 
People, happily, do not think it 
necessary in these times to sit and 
drink bottles of wine after dinner, nor do 


‘“THE GEORGE AND VULTURE” AND GEORGE YARD. 
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the.dreadful post-prandial ob- 
servances ofg which we read 
in the same chapter any longer 
obtain to the confusion and 


boredom of mankind. ‘‘ Little . 


Mr. Perker,” we are told, 
‘*came out wonderfully, told 
various comic stories, and sang 
a serious song which was 
almost as funny as the anec- 
dotes,” and carried on, in fact, 
like Fips, old Fips of Austin 
Friars, who turned out, at 
old Martin Chuzzlewit’s din- 
ner of general reconciliation, 
to be ‘‘the jolliest old dog 
that ever did violence to his 
convivial sentiments by shut- 
ting himself up in a dark 
office.” ‘‘ And he sang songs, 
did Fips ; and made speeches, 
did Fips ; and knocked off his 
wine pretty handsomely, did 


Fips; and, in short, he was a perfect 


Trump, was Fips, in all respects.” 


BLUE BOAR, LEADENHALL STREET. 


A 





gentleman who did all this—especially the 
singing and the speechifying—would be 





GARRAWAY'S COFFEE HOUSE. 


anything but a welcome guest at a private 


dinner-party 


time from me, if you please. 


Hip !—Za !— 


now, but in the Pickwick 
times, and even in days which 
I can myself dimly remem- 
ber, he was looked upon as 
quite an acquisition. It was 


@ the correct thing in those 


times, besides drinking too 
much wine, to make speeches 
and to sing unaccompanied 
songs across the domestic 
mahogany. When Mr. 
Minns figured, much against 
his will, as a lion at Mr. 
Budden’s_ dinner-party at 
Poplar Walk, the same out- 
rageous rites were gone 
through. As soon as dinner 
was over, and the cloth was 
drawn — people don’t even 
‘‘draw cloths” any more— 
‘**Gentlemen,’ called out Mr. 
Budden from the end of the 
table in a stentorian voice, 
and with a very important 
air, ‘ will you have the good- 
ness to charge your glasses. 
I have a toast to propose,’’ 
and, when the speech had 
been duly floundered through, 
Jones, the friend of the 
family, Jones the ‘‘ indefatig- 
able little man with the whis- 
kers,” ‘* started up, shouting 
‘standing, gentlemen, and 
with the honours. Take your 
Hip! Hip! 


Hip! Hip! Hip !—Za!— 
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through the old gateway at 
the side still gives access, 
through a maze of courts 
and alleys, to Cornhill, and 
the name of the old tavern 
still figures on the brass 
plate of a chop-house on the 
western side of the entry. 
Close by, in Change Alley, 
was Garraway’s, whence the 
famous ‘‘ chops and tomato 
sauce”’ letter in Bardell and 
Pickwick was dated. Garra- 
way’s was one of the last 
of the old-fashioned sand- 
= wich and glass of sherry 
& luncheon-houses, and the 
i ' : original Garraway or Garway 
\\\: DNs Hii ; enjoyed the distinction of 

ea ys SF » having been the first to sell 
4 Bs ‘“‘tea in leaf, and drink 
=) ie made according to the direc- 

sR Nie . tions of the most knowing 
i ib merchants and _ travellers 
il 

~ 


















into those Eastern coun- 
sia tries.” But traditions do not 
affect the building specu- 
ac lator, and Garraway’s gave 
oc ; - Grays Ing way to a fine new block of 
See <i e buildings some twenty years 
a — ea kA or more ago. The “ Blue 
GRAY’S INN SQUARE. 4 Boar,” in Leadenhall Mar- 
ket, where they knew the 
Hip! Hip!—Za—a—a!’"” Why even elder Mr. Weller’s ways so well, and 
when Mr. Gabriel Parsons, 
Mr. Watkins Tottle, and. the 
Reverend Mr. Timson, were 
left alone after dinner on the 
retirement of Mrs. Parsons 
and Miss Lillerton, the 
reverend gentleman started 
the port-wine drinking with 
the toast or sentiment, ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen, pray let us drink the 
ladies!”” What a state of 
things it must have been ! 
The ‘*George and Vul- 
ture” — which I remember 
very well at the top of 
George Yard, Lombard 
Street, and which always 
seemed to me a queer place 
for Mr. Pickwick to have 
selected to live in, although 
it had* the advantage of 
Goswell Street at all events 
—was pulled down quite a 
long while ago, and its site 
is now occupied by a portion 
of the City Conservative : 
Club. The thoroughfare THE GOLDEN CROSS. 
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where his demand for a ‘‘ double glass o’ 
the inwariable” was so readily complied 
with, has also gone the way 
of most of the taverns and 
hotels which have been immor- 
talised in /ickwick—there is, 
indeed, no ** Blue Boar” at all 
in the list of the public-houses 
of modern London, although 
there is a ‘‘ Blue Boar’s Head” 
—and the assemblage of 
courts, and lanes, and back- 
settlements generally, which 
formerly constituted Leaden- 
hall Market: and in which 
butchers and _  dog-stealers, 
dealers in hides and poultry 
fanciers, made up so strange a 
fellowship: has been replaced 
by one of those fine new mar- 
kets which do so much honour 
to the enterprise and public 
spirit of the City of London. 
I do not recollect any actual 
‘*Blue Boar” in Leadenhall 
Market, but in my younger days, when 
I began life in the City and had frequently 








THE FOX-UNDER-THE-HILL. 
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to navigate the difficult passage between 
Bishopsgate Street and Mincing Lane 





through the straits of 
remember a ‘‘ Lamb” where the ‘‘ cut off 
\ the joint ” dinners were very 


Leadenhall, | 


good, when one had once 
overcome that slight ten- 
dency to nausea with which 
the brisk market of reeking 
fresh hides—‘‘ green hides” 
was, I think, the technical 
> term—in the little square 
Wj just outside frequently 
say), afflicted the unacclimatised. 
4’ Next door, as it were, in 
i Leadenhall Street, was the 
i’, India House, which Mr. Pick- 
iH). wick must have known very 
aS well, and the remains of 
> which were carted away 
Pim some thirty years ago; and 
i~ a little lower down in Free- 
man’s Court, Cornhill, also 
to be spoken of in the past 
tense, was the den of Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg. 

Nothing can much better 
illustrate the extraordinary 
change which has taken 
place in the topography of 
London since the Pickwick- 
ian era, than a consideration 
of the amazing difference 
which has been made in the 


So elle streets through which Mr. 


Tn, Pickwick walked with Sam 
from Freeman’s Court to 
Gray’s Inn. Cornhill, the 
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Poultry, and Cheapside, have practically Pickwick, came to anend. The ‘‘ Golden 
been rebuilt since then; the Royal Cross” of those days had no ccnnection 
with the hotel which now stands opposite 
Charing Cross Station. The old house 
occupied part of the site of Trafalgar 
Square, and was pulled down in 1830 or 
thereabouts. Mr. Pickwick knew nothing 
of the National Gallery, unless he came 
up to see it from Dulwich eleven years 
after his retirement; and, as for the 
Nelson monument, Mr. Pickwick must 
have lived yet another two years to have 
seen even the beginning of that very long- 
winded piece of work. 

Of course the stage-coach and post- 
chaise drives, so many of which are 
described in Pickwick, can appeal only to 
the imagination of the present generation. 
The four-in-hand revival of the last few 
years has necessarily only afforded an 
amusement for a limited class, and has 
not been a stern necessity of travel for 
the masses ; and although the gathering 
of coaches, which for several recent years 
took place in the summer mornings at the 
‘*White Horse Cellar” in Piccadilly, 
may have dimly brought old days to 
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OUTER COURT OF THE BELLE SAUVAGE INN, 


Exchange and the open space about it 
did not exist in Mr. Pickwick’s time ; 
Newgate Street was a narrow lane, 
blocked with meat carts and swarming 
with greasy butchers carrying carcases to 
and from the horrible little market which 
lay between Newgate Street and Pater- 
noster Row ; public executions, sometimes 
ofa dozen or so culprits at once, were 
the usual Monday morning sight of the 
Old Bailey after the Sessions ; the heights 
of Skinner Street and Holborn Hill were 
not for many years yet to be brought 
together by the magnificent Viaduct which 
now spans what were, in Mr. Pickwick’s 
time, the dirty valley of Farringdon Street 
and the frowsy defile of Field Lane; 
Holborn Bars still obstructed the main 
thoroughfare ; and the slums of Gray’s 
Inn Lane had not been opened up by the 
fine new road which now leads northward 
to King’s Cross. Exceptas to the names 
of the streets, indeed, and the few churches 
and public buildings which still remain, 
there is nothing—or hardly anything— 
which Mr. Pickwick could by any 
possibility recognise. And it is the same THE WHITE HART INN. 

: with the important neighbourhood in 

which that ‘‘ bob’s worth” of cab-fare, the minds of the spectators, the scene 
which is recorded in the second chapter of must have been very different when 
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Mr. Pickwick started for Bath from the Pickwick, the ‘‘ Belle Sauvage ”—the elder 
old tavern—which, by-the-bye, was Mr. Weller ‘“‘ stopped there ven he drove 
situated at the corner of Ar- Oy oe 

lington Street, and not, like 
the present house and its im- 
mediate predecessor, at the 
corner of Dover Street. It 
must have been capital fun 
that stage-coaching in fine, 
warm weather, when, as 
Thackeray says, ‘‘the island ! 
rang, as yet, with the tooting 2am} 
horns and rattling teams of 
mail-coaches ; a gay sight was 
the road in merry England in 
those days, before steam-en- 
gines arose, and flung its 
hostelry and chivalry over. 
To travel in coaches, to drive 
coaches, to know coachmen 
and guards, to be familiar with 
inns along the road, to laugh 
with the jolly hostess in the 
bar, tochuck the pretty cham- 
bermaid under the chin, were 
the delight of men who were 
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~~ | up” — was long ago 
q _*| swallowed up by a 
=| great printing office. 
4 The ‘‘ Fox-under-the- 
x Hill”—down by the 
river at the bottom of 


young not very long ago.” THE SPANIARDS, HAMPSTEAD. what used once to be 
But, after all, the most ardent Salisbury Street, but 
Pickwickian must admit that the prosaic is now being improved out of all know- 


railway has all the best of it as a rule. ledge by the capitalists who bought Lord 

Salisbury’s property in those 
parts—was one of the victims 
to the march of progress as 
, exemplified in the Victoria Em- 
bankment. The ‘‘ Spaniards” 
at Hampstead is practically 
unchanged since the days of 
the famous tea-party ; but the 
greatest of all the Pickwickian 
taverns, the ‘‘ White Hart ” in 
the Borough, exists, in any- 
thing like its pristine shape, no 
more. Anew public-house has 
taken the place of the old 
tavern, and the yard, with its 
quaint old galleries and red- 
tiled roofs, has vanished ut- 
terly. Hard by is the ‘‘ George,” 
of which one side remains intact, 
and which even now gives a very 
good idea of what Sam Weller’s 
old home was like ; and another 
excellent specimen of these old taverns 
is to be found in the ‘‘ Old Bell” in Hol- 


apis > as aoa - *. born, opposite Fetter Lane. But the 

Cte °F - yA ‘* White Hart” itself is nowadays nothing 
yaa > ‘p. but a memory. 

\ jean Over against the ‘‘ White Hart ” is the 

COURTYARD OF THE MARQUIS OF GRANBY. Borough market, a very different institu- 


tion from that of which it is recorded that, 
Of the other taverns mentioned in after Mr. Bob Sawyer’s party, Mr. Ben 
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Allen ‘‘ knocked double knocks at the door 


of the Borough market, and took short 
naps on the steps alternately,” under the 
impression that he lived there and had 


BULL INN, ROCHESTER. 


forgotten the key ; and not very far off 
is Lant Street, in which the aforesaid 
party took place, and in which, so far as 
its appearance goes, Mr. Sawyer might 
very well be living to this 
day. Probably modern 
medical students have pe- 
culiar idiosyncrasies of their 
own, but it is certain that 
they have greatly improved 
since Mr. Sawyer and Mr. 
Allen were fairly represen- 
tative types. It may, by the 
way, be noted, as an odd 
instance of a sweeping but 
almost unnoticed change 
in our manners and cus- [ 
toms, that Mr. Bob Sawyer — 
is described, on his first in- 
troduction to Mr. Pickwick, 
as one of those ‘“‘ young 
gentlemen who smoke in the — 
Streets by day, shout and 

Scream in the same by 

night, call waiters by their 

christian names, and do various other acts 
and deeds of an equally facetious descrip- 
tion.” Smoking in the streets by day 
was considered very ‘‘ bad form” indeed 
in the Pickwick days—and in the days 
of Major Pendennis too, for the matter of 
that. The Major ‘‘was walking daintily 


Os 


» | 
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towards his apartment” in Bury Street, 
it will be remembered, when he met the 
Chevalier Strong as he ‘‘ strode along the 
same pavement opposite to him. ‘Con- 
found these young men: 
how they poison everything 
with their smoke’ thought 
the Major, ‘here comes a 
fellow with mustachios and 
acigar. Every fellow who 
smokes and wears mus- 
tachios is a low fellow.’” 
Comparatively only a few 
years have passed, and lo! 
everybody smokes in the 
streets and everywhere else, 
and everybody wears the 
** mustachio,” which, except 
when it adorned the coun- 
tenance of a cavalry officer, 
was in the Pickwickian days 
looked upon with universal 
_ Suspicion and distrust. 

In the country - places 
which Mr. Pickwick visited 
there have been almost as 
many changes as in London 
during the last fifty vears— 
perhaps in some cases even 

more—but several Pickwickian landmarks 
remain practically unaltered. There is no 
‘*Marquis of Granby” at Dorking, it 
is true. Perhaps there never was one— 
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THE LEATHER BOTTLE, COBHAM. 


a theory which is supported by the fact 
that I have more than once been asked by 
inhabitants of the pleasant little Surrey 
town for information as to the position of 
the house over which Susan Clarke, after- 
wards Weller, presided as hostess. But 
the ‘‘ Great White Horse” at Ipswich still 
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displays ‘‘a stone statue of some ramp- 
acious animal with flowing mane and tail, 
distantly resembling an insane cart-horse,” 
although it is no longer necessary— 
another, and a very valuable, reform this ! 
—to order ‘‘ a bottle of the worst possible 
port wine, at the highest possible price, 
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Assembly Rooms, though a little faded 
and exhausted, are pretty much the same 
as they were in the palmy days of Angelo 
Cyrus Bantam, M.C. A couple of years 
ago, when I was reading in one of them, 
Mr. Oliver, the proprietor, showed me 
with great satisfaction the actual 
spot where Mr. Pick. 
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THE CROWN INN, DULWICH. 


for the good of the house” and to drink 
brandy and water for one’s own; the 
‘* Bull” at Rochester still, I am told, 
deserves Mr. Jingle’s eulogium, ‘‘ good 
house—nice beds ;” and, notwithstanding 
that a part of the house was greatly 
damaged by fire a few years ago, the 
‘** Leather Bottle ” still faces the beautiful 
old church at Cobham. 

There have been many changes for the 
better at Bath, but the general appearance 
of the city still answers fairly well to the 
descriptions in Pickwick, and the old 


< ae 





wick played his disastrous 
rubber with Miss _ Bolo, 
Lady Snuphanuph, and 
Mrs. Colonel Wugsby. 
And, in connection with 
Bath, may be noted an 
odd topographical mistake 
which was made by the 
author of Pickwick himself. 
When Mr. Winkle had his 
embarrassing experience 
with Mrs. Dowler and 
the sedan chair in Royal 
Crescent, it is recorded 
that he afterwards ‘tore 
| round the Crescent hotly 
pursued by Dowler and 
the watchman,” that he 
kept ahead, and that ‘the 
door was open as he 
came round the second 
time.” Unfortunately, it is 
not possible to _ tear 
“‘round” Royal Crescent. 
When you get to one end of it you have 
perforce to turn and retrace your steps 
—a proceeding which would not have 
suited Mr. Winkle’s book at all, as it 
would have landed him in the very arms 
of the infuriated Dowler. The fact is that 
in writing this description Charles Dickens 
confounded Royal Crescent with the Cir- 
cus, which is close at hand, and in which 
the scene could easily enough have been 
enacted ; and that, probably by some over- 
sight, the mistake was never afterwards 
rectified. 
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NEW NARROW-GAUGE 


GREAT WESTERN 


ENGINES. 


BY A. H. MALAN. 


Illustrations from Photographs by the Writer. 


HE article on Broad-Gauge Engines 
that appeared in this magazine, 
October, 1891, was scarcely complete 
without some reference being made to 
those locomotives destined to take their 
place on the Great Western Railway ; 
but it was not desirable, at that date, to 
speak of such examples of the new design 
as were then constructed, because these 
were running on temporary broad-gauge 
wheels and consequently might be looked 
upon as being in an imperfect state until 
reduced to their permanent proportions. 
Thirty narrow-gauge engines have been 
built at Swindon, to run between London 
and Newton, and take up the work of 
those illustrious veterans which are now 
but a cherished, historic recollection. 
With the symmetry of the eight-feet sin- 
gles still fresh in the mind, it is highly 
improbable that any one would be greatly 
biassed in favour of their successors, on the 
score of external beauty, save in so far as 
beauty may be said to lie in the adapta- 
tion of any piece of workmanship to the 
object for which it is fashioned. And yet 
they are veritable ‘‘ greyhounds of the 
rail,” even though their outward form does 
partake rather of the bull-dog type than 
of the make of the more slender quad- 
ruped ; for there is no question that the 
new creations of Mr. Dean are exceedingly 
swift, powerful locomotives. This they 


may well be, with pistons 20 inches in 
diameter, 24 inches in stroke, actuating 
driving wheels 7 feet 8 inches, by virtue 
of a boiler pressure of 160 Ib. 

Two features in their outline can hardly 
fail even at a distance to strike an ob- 
server :— 

(1) The high dome. 
(2) The raised firebox. 

(1) The history of domes on this rail- 
way is somewhat curious. The early 
engines had no domes upon their boilers, 
but some of them had, instead, upon 
their fireboxes, protuberances like great 
round dish-covers. Sir Daniel Gooch 
(then Mr.) subsequently to his ‘‘ North 
Star” type (1837) adopted round-topped, 
square-bodied fireboxes in those engines 
constructed between the years 1844 and 
1846, of which the first of the ‘* Great 
Westerns ” here illustrated by a fairly cor- 
rect diagram may be cited as an example ; 
but he abolished them once for all in his 
** Lord of the Isles ” type, and his example 
seems to have been copied on the Bristol 
and Exeter Railway, the first of the 9 feet 
singles, built in 1856, having neither 
elevated firebox nor dome. In 1867 he 
was succeeded by Mr. Armstrong, who 
was an advocate of a dome upon the 
boiler ; and from that time until the pre- 
sent, narrow-gauge engines adorned with 
brass cupolas have been more or less pre- 
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valent. Some of the single engines, con- 
structed previously to the new series, and 
known as the Sir Alexander class, have 
been domeless, while other members of 
the same family have had domes added 
afterwards ; but it has remained for the 
last turned-out subjects of this article to 
give the highest expression to this method 
of securing dry steam—the excrescences 
thereupon reaching, as is seen, to the level 
of the squat chimney top. 

(2) Inthe raised firebox there is another 


r - eee 








ship are remarkably high-pitched, and 
presumably top-heavy; the top of the 
smoke-box being at the same elevation 
from the rail as in the ‘‘ Lord of the Isles” 
class, with all the difference of a seven 
feet and a four feet eight and a half 
inches base. 

A high centre of gravity is strictly in 
accordance with modern axioms on 
locomotive construction, among which is 
the assertion that a high-pitched engine 
runs more steadily than a low-pitched 
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THE ‘‘GREAT WESTERN,” THE ENGINE WHICH DREW THE LAST THROUGH BROAD-GAUGE TRAIN 
FROM PADDINGTON, 20TH MAY, 1892. 


survival from the past, reintroduced after 
partial abandonment in the narrow-gauge 
Great Western engines, and almost total 
abandonment elsewhere. It is strange to 
notice ¢izs feature preserved in a brand- 
new type; but its perpetuation certainly 
tends towards discounting that attribute 
of weakness which was conjectured to be 
incidental to any break at the heating end 
of the boiler. These raised fireboxes, 
however, are rather different from those 
on the broad gauge, in that, while being 
raised to a certain height at the top, they 
become gradually flattened at the sides, in 
order to allow the driving wheel to pass. 
Coming to closer quarters, and 
especially taking a view from between 
the front buffers, it is seen that these new 
specimens of Great Western workman- 


one. This theory may be correct within 
certain limits; and it may also be the 
case that the wear and tear of the line is 
lessened if the boiler is well elevated. 
Yet it is allowable to suggest that after 
all, the element of making a virtue of 
necessity may be far from absent in 
regard to this matter. For, given a large 
driving wheel—desirable in express work, 
to secure a reasonably low piston speed— 
engines now-a-days can hardly be other- 
wise than high-pitched, unless a portion 
be scooped out from the under part of the 
boiler, so as to leave room for the revolw 
tion of the cranks, in cases where the 
axles possess cranks. Be this as it 
may, any one who has repeatedly watched 
the old broad-gauge heroes steaming 
grandly along, without visible jerk or 
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vibration, will not hesitate to affirm that 
those by which they have been super- 
seded, certainly do mot emulate their 
redecessors in smoothness of motion. 
All things considered, it was never to be 
expected that they would do so; but the 
point to observe is, that those now extinct 
monarchs of the seven-foot-way must be 
classed as Jow-pitched, when the width of 
base in the two models is taken into 
consideration. 
When in May 
pronounced upon 


funeral orations were 
Mr. Brunel’s system, 


moderation the dimensions of railway 
stock, as it has been possible to increase 
the dimensions of steam vessels, the 
English world would probably have seen 
the same approach towards Mr. Brunel’s 
standard of greatness and efficiency 
taking place gradually on /and, as has 
occurred, and is occurring at sea. The 
ss. Campania recently launched is only 
eighty feet shorter and eight feet narrower 
than that stupendous failure the ‘‘levia- 
than,” a failure rather in engine power 
than in hull, who can foretell how soon 
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remarks were not wanting in the news- 
papers to the-effect that the broad «gauge 
was an ‘‘expensive and’ needless 
mistake ;”” but the plain truth is, shat 
gauge was by no means so serious a 
mistake as to tie down the country to such 
a narrow gauge as unfortunately enjoys a 
monopoly on the iron road. The now- 
universal gauge (in England) was not 
only accidentally, but prematurely settled 
upon ; it has no particular merit whatever 
to boast of, and its most zealous 
champions would in heart be glad enough 
at the present time,—with modern loads, 
modern speeds, and corridor trains loom- 
ing in the near distance,—to have more 
width for their engines, and more width 
for their carriages, if that were feasible. 
The broad gauge, like the Great Eastern 
steamship, was born before its time; but 
if it had been possible to increase within 


the full dimensions of Mr. Brunel’s 
marine monster may not yet-be-reached ? 
A similar elasticity of growth on railways 
has, of course, been impossible, with a 
gauge fixed at haphazard, when there 
was little knowledge of railway 
economics, and locomotives were yet in 
their infancy. 

Only one objection, carrying weight, 
has ever been urged against the broad 
gauge, fer se, apart from primary cost of 
construction and maintenance of the per- 
manent way ; and this is, that the distance 
between the wheels gave a tendency to 
the crank-axles to twist. If the charge 
were well founded, one would think the 
difficulty could be met by constructing 
the crank-axles of stouter material; but 
in reference to this, it would be extremely 
interesting to have a return furnished. 
Broad-gauge engines when running have 
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broken their crank-shafts, and narrow- 
gauge engines have not been immaculate 
in that way. 

As to the desirability of increased width 
of base, certainly the drivers of these new 
engines would gratefully accept such a 
boon as even an extra foot. The tran- 
sition from the roominess of their former 
iron horses, ‘‘ below decks,” to the 
cramped motion of their:present charges 


wheeled. It might be anticipated that 
with pistons of this size, and 160 lb. of 
pressure behind them, the driving wheels, 
in spite of their nineteen tons share of 
weight, would be disposed to slip at 
starting ; and some individuals have 
frequently been observed to transgress in 
this respect when getting under way. 
This may perhaps be remedied, to some 
extent, by the general adoption of the 
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FRONT OF THE ‘‘GREAT WESTERN.” 
When photographing the lens was placed 22 feet 8 inches from the buffer plates. 


was sudden and extreme. When the men 
first ‘* went below,” on oiling intent, they 
were not more at home than an owl 
in a canary’s cage, and though now 
philosophically disposed to accept the 
inevitable, they still hanker after the 
‘*Swallow,” ‘* Lightning,” etc., which 
they gave up with such genuine regret. 
As a set off, however, there is more 
shelter in the larger cabs with which they 
are now provided; and the increased 
comfort on the ‘‘ quarter-deck” must be 
looked upon as compensation for the re- 
striction of space elsewhere. 

It was a bold step to introduce cylinders 
of such large calibre as twenty inches in 
engines that are not coupled, but single- 
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sand-blast ; it would be well if the awkward 
bend in the sand-tube could be avoided ; 
this defect having already led to the 
end of one fireman, who met his death, 
as his engine was running and slipping, 
when endeavouring to get the (damp) 
sand to pass through the tube. 

Standing on the foot-plate one sees 
that the good old-fashioned regulator, 
the handle of which the driver drew out 
comfortably towards his body, has de- 
parted in favour of the more usual kind, 
which has to be pushed from him at arm’s 
length, and is reported to be somewhat 
productive of knocked knuckles. The 
earlier broad-gauge engines had but a 
single gauge-glass, the re-builds two; 
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here there is but a solitary tube. This 
reversion to the previous type is due to 
the theory that two glasses were better 
than one being upset by the fact that 
when one broke the other promptly 
followed its bad example, and therefore 
duplicates were found to be of no real 
benefit. Again, the old. familiar sector- 
plate with lever has vanished, and a screw 
reversing-gear has taken its place. This 
may be a good plan for regulating the 
motion under ordinary circumstances ; but 
if, at seventy miles an hour, it ever came 
to a question of moments whether by re- 
versing the engine a collision could be 
prevented, the hand lever might be found 
wanting, seeing that the new arrangement 
is much slower in action. Perhaps the 
screw might be made to work more 
quickly by steam ; or a duplicate action 
might be introduced as an alternative, 
whereby, in an emergency, reversal could 
be effected instantly, without the inter- 
mediate stages, corresponding to the 
notches on the sector-plate, being labori- 
ously passed through by the hand-screw. 
It is early days yet to adjudicate upon 
the general character of these large and 
powerful engines. In the winter, when 
the weather is rougher and the rail wetter, 
the load will usualiy be lighter, and hence 
it is reasonable to assume their perform- 


ance will not be less satisfactory than in 
the summer months. As regards speed, 
nothing remains to be _ wished for. 
Whether it is a wise thing with such 
heavy engines to have but one pair of 
leading wheels, is a point on which 
opinions might vary. The easy curves 
between London and Newton do not 
necessitate bogies, and obviously there is 
less friction and waste of power with six 
wheels than with eight; but should a 
leading axle ever snap at a high speed, 
the result would be so disastrous, that, if 
only as a safeguard, an additional pair of 
wheels might perhaps be an advantage. 
The directors can hardly desire, still less 
hope to secure, a finer record of endurance 
and all-round excellence than has already 
been achieved by the famous engines of 
Sir Daniel Gooch. Whether that record 
will show similar economy of repair, econo- 
my of coal, and immunity from serious 
loss of life in accident, is a question for the 
test of time to decide ; but at least it may 
be hoped, in advance, that the verdict of 
the future will be so far favourable that 
the prestige of the Great Western engines 
will not have materially suffered through a 
change of gauge, never desired by the 
authorities for its own sake, but forced 
upon them as an imperative necessity. 


COMPARATIVE MEASUREMENTS OF B.-G. SINGLE, AND NEW N.-G. SINGLE ENGINES. 


G. Encine. 
(‘* Great Britain”) 
- 41 tons, I4cwt. . 


Weight of Engine 


G. ENnGine. 
(Class 3000— 3030). 
. 44 tons 4 cwt. 








ie Tender . . « 30tons. . 32 tons 
Cylinders—Diameter . . . » . . 18 in. . 20 in. 
= ee ee . 24 in. 
9 Steam ports . . 13 in. X2 in. . 14 in. X2} in. 
Exhaust . « -« « 39in.3¢9) . . 14 in. X 3¢ in. 
Boiler—Barrel. ...... . . 11 ft. ' . 11 ft. 6 in. 
a Diameter - . 4 ft. 6 in. ‘ .4e, 9 
“ Outside Firebox . « 5 ft.x<6 ft. oe « 6 « «OG eee 
i“ Inside re -« or 34 in. x5 ft. 4 in. --« SRERXESR EEX 
5 ft. 11? in. high 
Tubes. : - 332 . 245 
» Diameter. . . 1 in. ‘ . 1} in. 
« S06... . 11 ft. 54 in. . 11 ft. 9 in. 
Wheels—Leading and “Trailing . 4 ft. 6 in. . 4 ft. 6 in. 
- Driving . , eae .7 ft. 8 in. 
sQ. FT SQ. FT. 
Heating Surface —Tubes . 1598 . . 132104 
- ss Firebox . 153. 123°88 
Total . 28. . « 1444°92 
Area of firegrate . . 24 sq. ft. . 208 sq. ft. 
Working pressure 140 Ib. . . 160 Ib. 
Water capacity of tender . 3,000 galse . 3,000 gals. 
Rail base of engine S|) ae 18 ft. 6 in. 
Height of smoke-box from rail . 10 ft. 34 in. . 10 ft. 3 in. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


the next Sunday he 
was early at church. 
But he had _ perhaps 
accented the occasion 
by driving there in a 
light buggy behind a 
fast thoroughbred, pos- 
sibly selected more to 
the taste of a smart 
cavalry officer than anagricultural superin- 
tendent. He was already in a side pew, 
his eyes dreamily fixed on the prayer-book 
ledge before him, when there was a rustle 
at the church door, and a thrill of curiosity 
and admiration passed over the expectant 
congregation. It was the entrance of the 
Dows party, Miss Sally well to the fore. 
She was in her new clothes, the latest 
fashion in Louisville, the latest but two in 
Paris and New York. 

It was over twenty years ago. I shall 
not imperil the effect of that lovely vision 
by recalling to the eye of to-day a fashion 
of yesterday. Enough, that it enabled 
her to set her sweet face and vapoury 
golden hair in a horseshoe frame of deli- 
cate flowers, and to lift her oval chin out of 
a bewildering mist of tulle. Nor did a 
certain light polonaise conceal the outlines 
of her charming figure. Even those who 
were constrained to whisper to each other 
that ‘‘ Miss Sally”’ must ‘‘ be now going 
on twenty-five,” did so because she still 
carried the slender grace of seventeen. 
The organ swelled as if to welcome her ; 
as she took her seat a ray of sunlight, that 
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would have been cruel and searching to 
any other complexion, drifted across the 
faint pink of her cheeks, and nestling in 
her nebulous hair became itself trans- 
figured. A few stained-glass Virtues on 
the windows did not come out of this 
effulgence as triumphantly, and it was 
small wonder that the devotional eyes of 
the worshippers wandered from them to 
the face of Sally Dows. 

When the service was over, as the con- 
gregation filed slowly into the aisle, Court- 
land slipped mutely behind her. As she 
reached the porch he said in an undertone : 
‘*T brought my horse and buggy. I 
thought you might possibly allow me to 
drive——” But he was stopped by a dis- 
tressful knitting of her golden brows. 
‘* No,” she said quickly, but firmly, ‘‘ you 
must not—it won’t do.” As Courtland 
hesitated in momentary perplexity, she 
smiled sweetly: ‘‘ We'll walk round by 
the cemetery if you like, z# wll take about 
as long as a drive.” Courtland vanished, 
gave hurried instructions and a dollar to 
a lounging negro, and rejoined Miss Sally 
as the delighted and proud freedman drove 
out of the gate. Miss Sally heaved a 
slight sigh as the gallant equipage passed. 
‘* It wasa mighty pooty turn-out, co’nnle, 
and I’d have just admired to go, but it 
would have been rather hard on the other 
folks. There’s the Reeds and Maxwells 
and Robertsons that are too pooah to 
keep blood horses, and too proud to ride 
behind anything else. It wouldn’t be the 
right thing for us to go whirling by, scat- 
tering our dust over them.” There was 

















something so subtly pleasant in this im- 
plied partnership of responsibility, that 
Courtland forgot the abrupt refusal and 
thought only of the tact that prompted 
it. Nevertheless, here a spell seemed to 
fall upon his usually ready speech. Now 
that they were together for the first time 
in a distinctly social fashion, he found 
himself vacantly, meaninglessly silent, 
content to walk beside this charming, 
summery presence, brushed by its delicate 
draperies, and inhaling its freshness. 
Presently it spoke. 

‘*It would take more than a thousand 
feet of lumber to patch up the cowsheds 
beyond the Moseley pasture, and an en- 
tirely new building with an improved dairy 
would require only about two thousand 
more. All the old material would come in 
good for fencing, and could be used with 
the new post and rails. Don’t yo’ think 
it would be better to have an out and out 
new building ?” 

‘*Yes, certainly,” returned Courtland, 
a little confusedly. He had not calculated 
upon this practical conversation, and was 
the more disconcerted as they were pass- 
ing some of the other couples, who had 
purposely lingered to overhear them. 

‘‘And,” continued the young girl, 
brightly, ‘‘ the freight question is getting 
tobe a pretty seriousone. Aunt Miranda 
holds some shares in the Briggsville branch 
line, and thinks something could. be done 
with the directors for a new tariff of 
charges if she put a pressure on them ; 
Tyler says that there was some talk of 
their reducing it one-sixteenth per cent. 
before we move this year’s crop.” 

Courtland glanced quickly at his com- 
panion’s face. It was grave, but there 
was the faintest wrinkling of the corner of 
the eyelid nearest him. ‘‘ Had we not 
better leave these serious questions until 
to-morrow ?” he said smiling. 

Miss Sally opened her eyes demurely. 
““Why, you seemed so quiet, I reckoned 
you must be full of business this morning ; 
but if yo’ prefer company talk, we’ll change 
the subject. They say that yo’ and Miss 
Reed didn’t have much trouble to find one 
last Sunday. She don’t usually talk 
much, but she keeps up a power of think- 
ing. I should reckon,” she added, sud- 
denly eying him critically, ‘‘ that yo’ and 
she might have a heap o’ things to say to 
each other. She’s a good deal in yo’ 
fashion, co’nnle, she don’t forget, but ”— 
more slowly—‘‘I don’t know that ¢ha?’s 
altogether the best thing for yo’ /” 
Courtland lifted his eyes with affected 
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consternation. ‘‘If this is in the light 
of another mysterious warning, Miss 
Dows, I warn you that my intellect is 
already tottering with them. Last Sunday 
Miss Reed thrilled me for an hour with 
superstition and Cassandra-like prophecy. 
Don’t things ever happen accidentally here, 
and without warning ?” 

‘*] mean,” returned the young lady, 
with her usual practical directness, ‘‘ that 
Tave Reed remembers a good many horrid 
things about the wah that she ought to 
forget, but don’t. But,” she continued, 
looking at him curiously, ‘‘ she allows she 
was mighty cut up by her cousin’s manner 
to yo’.” 

‘* 1 am afraid that Miss Reed was more 
annoyed than I was,” said Courtland. ‘I 
should be very sorry if she attached any 
importance to it,” he added, earnestly. 

** And yo’ don’t ?” continued Miss Sally. 

**No. Why should 1?” She noticed, 
however, that he had slightly drawn him- 
self up a little more erect, and she smiled 
as he continued: ‘‘I dare say I should 
feel as he does if I were in his place.” 

** But yo’ wouldn’t do anything under- 
handed,” she said quietly. As he glanced 
at her quickly, she added drily : ‘*‘ Don’t 
trust too much to people always acting in 
yo’ fashion, co’nnle. And don’t think 
too much nor too little of what yo’ hear 
here. Yo're just the kind of man to make 
a good many silly enemies, and as many 
foolish friends. And I don’t know which 
will give yo’ the most trouble. Only don’t 
yo’ underrate either, or hold yo’ head so 
high, yo’ don’t see what’s crawlin’ around 
yo’. That’s why, in a copper-head! 
swamp, a horse is bitten oftener than a 
hog.” 

She smiled, yet with knitted brows and 
such a pretty affectation of concern for her 
companion, that he suddenly took heart. 

‘*T wish I had one friend I could call my 
own,” he said boldly looking straight into 
hereyes. ‘‘ I’dcare little for other friends, 
and fear no enemies.” 

** Yo’ right, co’nnle,” she said, osten- 
tatiously slanting her parasol in a marvel- 
lous simulation of hiding a purely imagina- 
tive blush on a cheek that was perfectly 
infantine in its unchanged pink; ‘‘ com- 
pany talk is much pootier than what we’ve 
been saying. And—meaning me—for I 
reckon yo’ wouldn’t say that of any other 
girl but the one yo’re walking with— 
what’s the matter with me?” 

He could not help smiling, though he 
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hesitated. ‘‘ Nothing! but others have 
been disappointed.” 

** And that bothers you?” 

‘**] mean J have as yet had no right to 
put your feelings to any test, while ag 

‘* Pooh Chet had, yo’ were going to 
say! Well, here we are at the cemetery ! 
! reckoned yo’ were bound to get back to 





*** AND THIS WREATH, IS IT FROM YOU ?? CONTINUED COURTLAND GENTLY.” 


the dead again before we'd gone far, and 
that’s why I thought we might take the 
cemetery on our way. It may put me in 
a more proper frame of mind to please yo’.” 

As he raised his eyes, he could not re- 
press a slight start. He had not noticed 
before, that they had passed through a 
small gateway on diverging from the road, 
and was quite unprepared to find himself 
on the edge of a gentle slope, leading to a 
beautiful valley, and before him a long 
vista of tombs, white head-stones and low 
crosses, edged by drooping cypress and 





trailing feathery vines. Some vines had 
fallen and been caught in long loops from 
bough to bough, like funeral garlands, and 
here and there the tops of isolated pal- 
mettos lifted aclusterof hearse-like plumes, 
Yet in spite of this dominance of sombre 
but graceful shadow, the drooping deli- 
cacy of dark tasselled foliage and leafy 
fringes, and the 
waving mourning 
veils of grey, trans- 
lucent moss, a 
glorious _ vivifying 
southern sun smiled 
and glittered every- 
where as_ through 
tears. The balm of 
bay, southern-wood, 
pine and syringa 
breathed through 
the long alleys ; the 
stimulating scent of 
roses moved with 
every zephyr, and 
the closer odours of 
jessamine, honey- 
suckle and orange 
flowers hung heav- 
ily in the hollows. 
It seemed to Court- 
land like the mourn- 
ing of beautiful and 
youthful widow- 
hood, seductive even 
in its dissembling 
trappings, provoca- 
tive in the contrast 
ofits own still strong 
virility. Everywhere 
the grass grew thick 
and luxuriant ; the 
quick earth was 
teeming with the 
germination of the 
dead below. 

They moved 
slowly along side 
by side, speaking 
only of the beauty of the spot and 
the glory of that summer day which 
seemed to have completed its perfection 
here. Perhaps from the heat, the over- 
powering perfume, or some unsuspected 
sentiment, the young lady became pre- 
sently as silent and preoccupied as her 
companion. She began to linger and 
loiter behind, hovering like a_ butterfly 
over some flowering shrub or clustered 
sheaf of lilies, until, encountered sud- 
denly in her floating draperies, she might 
have been taken for a somewhat early and 














far too becoming ghost. It seemed to 
him also that her bright eyes were slightly 
shadowed byagentle thoughtfulness. He 
moved close to her side with an irresistible 
impulse of tenderness, but she turned 
suddenly, and saying, ‘‘ Come!” moved 
at a quicker pace down a narrow side 
path. Courtland followed. He had not 
gone far before he noticed that the graves 
seemed to fall into regular lines, the em- 
blems became cheaper and more common ; 
wooden head and footstones of one mo- 
notonous pattern took the place of carved 
freestone or marble, and he knew that 
they had reached that part of the cem- 
etery reserved for those who had fallen 
inthe war. The long lines drawn with 
military precision stretched through the 
little valley, and again up the opposite 
hill in an odd semblance of hollow squares, 
ranks and columns. A vague recollection 
of the fateful slope of Snake River came 
over him. It was intensified as Miss 
Sally, who was still preceding him, sud- 
denly stopped before an isolated mound, 
bearing a broken marble shaft and a 
pedestal with the inscription: ‘‘ Chester 
Brooks.” A few withered garlands and 
immortelles were lying at its base, but en- 
circling the broken shaft was a perfectly 
fresh, unfaded wreath. 

**You never told me he was buried 
here?” said Courtland quickly, half 
shocked at the unexpected revelation. 
‘Was he from this State ?” 

‘*No, but his regiment was,” said Miss 
Sally eying the wreath critically. 

‘*And this wreath, is it from you?” 
continued Courtland gently. 

** Yes, I thought yo’ld like to see some- 
thing fresh and pooty, instead of those 
stale ones.” 

‘*And were they also from you?” he 
asked even more gently. 

‘*Dear no! They were left over from 
last anniversary day by some of the 
veterans. That’s the only one I put there 
—that is—I got Mr. Champney to leave 
it here on his way to his house. He lives 
just yonder, yo’ know.” 

It was impossible to resist this invincible 
naiveté. Courtland bit his lip as the vision 
arose before him of this still:more naif 
English admirer bringing hither, at Miss 
Sally’s bidding, the tribute which she 
wished to place on the grave of an old 
lover to please a ¢#ird man. Meantime 
she had put her two little hands behind 
her back in the simulated attitude of ‘‘a 
good girl,” and was saying half smil- 
ingly, and he even thought half wistfully : 
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** Are yo’ satisfied ? ” 

** Perfectly.” 

‘* Then let’s go away. 
here.” 

They turned away, and descending the 
slope again re-entered the thicker shade 
of the main avenue. Here they seemed 
to have left the sterner aspect of Death. 
They walked slowly ; the air was heavy 
with the hot incense of flowers; the road 
sinking a little left a grassy bank on one 
side. Here Miss Sally halted and list- 
lessly seated herself, motioning Courtland 
todothesame. Heobeyedeagerly. The 
incident of the wreath had troubled him 
albeit with contending sensations. She 
had given it to please Aim ; why should Ae 
question the manner, or torment himself 
with any retrospective thought? He 
would have given worlds to have been 
able to accept it lightly or gallantly—with 
any other girl he could—but he knew he 
was trembling on the verge of a passion- 
ate declaration; the magnitude of the 
stake was too great to be imperilled by 
a levity of which she was more a mistress 
than himself, and he knew that his senti- 
ment had failed to impress hcr. His pride 
kept him from appealing to her strangely 
practical nature, although he had recog- 
nised and accepted it, and had even begun 
to believe it an essential part of the strong 
fascination she had over him. But being 
neither a coward, nor a weak hesitating 
idealist, when he deliberately took his seat 
beside her he as deliberately made up his 
mind to accept his fate, whatever it might 
be, then and there. 

Perhaps there was something of this in 
his face. ‘I thought yo’ were looking a 
little white, co’nnle,” she said quietly, 
‘*and I reckoned we might sit down a 
spell, and then take it slowly home. Yo’ 
ain’t accustomed to the so’thn sun, and 
the air in the hollow was swampy.” As 
he made a slight gesture of denial, she 
went on with a pretty sisterly superiority : 
‘* That’s the way of yo’no’th’n men. Yo’ 
think yo’ can do everything just as if yo’ 
were reared to it, and yo’ never make 
allowance for different climates, different 
blood, and different customs. That’s 
where you slip up.” 

But he was already leaning towards her 
with his dark earnest eyes fixed upon her 
in a way she could no longer mistake. 
** At the risk of slipping up again, Miss 
Dows,” he said gently, dropping into her 
dialect with utterly unconscious flattery, 
‘*l am going to ask you to teach me 
everything you wish, to be all that you 
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‘-*GIVE ME ONLY THE SAME CHANCE YOU GAVE THE OTHER POOR FELLOW WHO SLEEPS YONDER.’” 


demand—which would be far better. You 
have said we were good friends; I want 
you to let me hope to be more. I want 
you to overlook my deficiencies and the 
differences of my race and let me meet 
you on the only level where I can claim to 
be the equal of your own people—that of 
loving you. Give me only the same chance 
you gave the other poor fellow who sleeps 
yonder—the same chance you gave the 
luckier man Who carried the wreath for you 
to put upon his grave.” 

She had listened with delicately knitted 


brows, the faintest touch of colour and a 
half laughing, half superior disapproba- 
tion. When he had finished, she uttered 
a plaintive little sigh. ‘‘Yo’ oughtn’t to 
have said that, co’nnle, but yo’ and me 
are too good friends to let even ‘hat stand 
between us. And to prove it to yo’ I’m 
going to forget it right away—and so are 
if 

‘*But I cannot,” he said quickly; ‘ if 
I could I should be unworthy of even your 
friendship. If you must reject it do not 
make me feel the shame of thinking you 














believe me capable of wanton trifling. I 
know that this avowal is abrupt to you, 
but it is not tome. You have known me 
only for three months, but these three 
months have been to me the realisation of 
three years’ dreaming!” As she remained 
looking at him with bright, curious eyes, 
but still shaking her fair head distressedly, 
he moved nearer and caught her hand in 
the little pale lilac thread glove that was, 
nevertheless, too wide for her small fin- 
gers, and said appealingly : ‘‘ But why 
should you forget it? Why must it bea 
forbidden topic? What is the barrier ? 
Are you no longer free? Speak, Miss 
Dows—give me some hope. Miss Dows! 
—Sally !” 

She had drawn herself away, distressed, 
protesting, her fair head turned aside, 
until with a slight twist and narrowing of 
her hand she succeeded in slipping it from 
the glove which she left a prisoner in his 


eager clasp. ‘*‘There! Yo’ can keep the 
glove, co’nnle,” she said, breathing 
quickly. ‘‘Sit down! This is not the 


place nor the weather for husking frolics ! 
Well !—yo’ want to know wy yo’ mustn't 
speak to me in that way. Be still, and 
I'll tell yo’.” 

She smoothed down the folds of her 
frock, sitting sideways on the bank, one 
little foot touching the road. 
mustn’t speak that way to me,” she went 
on slowly, ‘‘ because it’s as much as yo’ 
Company’s. wo’th, as much as our pro- 
perty’s wo’th, as much maybe as yo’ life’s 
wo’th! Don’t lift yo’ comb, co’nnle ; if 
yo’ don’t care for ¢hat others may. Sit 
still, I tell yo’! Well, yo’ come here 
from the no’th to run this property for 
money—that’s square and fair business ; 
that any fool here can understand —it’s 
no’th’n style ; it don’t interfere with these 
fools’ family affairs ; it don’t bring into 
their blood any no’th’n taint; it .don’t 
divide their clannishness ; it don’t separate 
father and son, sister and brother ; and 
even if yo’ got a foothold here and settled 
down, they know they can always outvote 
yo’ five to one! But let these same fools 
know that yo’re courtin’ a so’th'n girl 
known to be ‘ Union’ during the wah, 
that girl who has laughed at their foolish- 
ness ; let them even /Aink that he wants 
that girl to mix up the family and the race 
and the property for him, and there ain’t 
a young or old fool that believes in so’th’n 
isolation as the price of so th’n salvation 
that wouldn’t rise against yo’! There 
isn’t one that wouldn’t make shipwreck 
of yo’r syndicate and yo’r capital and the 
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prosperity of Redlands for the next four 
years to come, and think they were doing 
right! They began to suspect yo’ from 
the first! They suspected yo’ when yo’ 
never went anywhere, but stuck close to 
the fahm and me. That’s why I wanted 
yo’ to show yourself among the girls ; 
they wouldn’t have minded yo’ flirting 
with them with the chance of yo’ breaking 
yo’ heart over Tave Reed or Lympy 
Morris! They’re fools enough to believe 
that a snub or a jilt from a so’th’n girl 
would pay them back for a lost battle or 
a ruined plantation !” 

For the first time Miss Sally saw Court- 
land’s calm blood fly to his cheek, and 
kindle in his eye. ‘‘ You surely do not 
expect me to tolerate this blind and insolent 
interference!” he said, rising to his feet. 

She lifted her ungloved hand in depreca- 
tion. ‘Sit still, co’nnle. Yo’ve been a 
soldier, and yo’ know what duty is. Well! 
what’s yo’ duty to yo’ Company ?” 

‘* It neither includes my private affairs, 
nor regulates the beating of my heart. | 
will resign.” 

‘** And leave me and Aunt Miranda, and 
the plantation?” 

‘*“No! The Company will find another 
superintendent to look after your aunt's 
affairs, and carry out our plans. And 
you, Sally—you will let me find you a 
home and fortune north? There is work 
for me there ; there is room for you among 
my people.” 

She shook her head slowly with a sweet 
but superior smile. ‘‘No, co’nnle! I 
didn’t believe in the wah, but the least I 
could do was to stand by my folks and 
share the punishment that | knew was 
coming fromit. I despise this foolishness 
as muchas yo’, but I can’t run away from 
it. Come, co’nnle, I won’t ask yo’ to 
forget this ; mo’, I'll even believe yo’ meant 
it, but yo’ll promise me yo’ won’t speak of 
it again as long as yo’ are with the Com- 
pany and Aunt Miranda and me! There 
mustn’t be more—there mustn’t even seem 
to be more—between us.” 

‘*But then I may hope?” he said, 
eagerly grasping her hand. 

‘*] promise nothing, for yo’ must not 
even have ¢hat excuse for speaking of this 
again, either from anything | do, or may 
seem to do.” She stopped, released her 
hand, as her eyes were suddenly fixed on 
the distafce. Then she said with a slight 
smile, but without the least embarrassment 
or impatience: ‘‘ There’s Mr. Champney 
coming here now. I reckon he’s looking 


to see if that wreath is safe.” 
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*“*HE FELT THE SOFT TOUCH OF HER 


Courtland looked up quickly. He could 
see the straw hat of the young English- 
man just above the myrtle bushes in a 
path intersecting the avenue. A faint 
shadow crossed his face. ‘‘ Let me know 
one thing more,” he said hurriedly. ‘I 
know I have no right to ask the ques- 
tion, but has—has—-has Mr. Champney 
anything to do with your decisien ?” 

She smiled brightly. ‘* Yo’ asked just 
now if yo’ could have the same chance he 
and Chet Brooks had. Well, poor Chet is 
dead, and Mr. Champney—well !—wait 
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SMALL HANDS ON HIS SHOULDERS.” 
and see.” She lifted her voice and called : 
‘*Mr. Champney.” The young fellow 
came briskly towards them ; his face be- 
trayed a slight surprise, but no discom- 
fiture, as he recognised her companion. 

‘* Oh, Mr. Champney,” said Miss Sally, 
plaintively, *‘ I’ve lost my glove somewhere 
near pooah Brooks’s tomb in the hollow. 
Won't you go and fetch it, and come back 
here to take me home? The co’nnle 
has got to go and see his sick niggers in 
the hospital.” Champney lifted his hat, 
nodded genially to Courtland, and dis- 
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appeared below the cypresses on the 
slope. ‘Yo’ mustn’t be mad,” she 
said, turning in explanation to her 
companion, ‘‘but we have been here 
too long already, and it’s better that I 
should be seen coming home with him 
than yo’.” 

‘* Then this sectional interference does 
not touch him?” said Courtland bitterly. 

‘*No. He’s an Englishman ; his father 
was a known friend of the Confederacy, 
and bought their cotton bonds.” 

She stopped, gazing into Courtland’s 
face with a pretty vague impatience and 
a slight pouting of her lip. 

**Co’nnle!” 

‘* Miss Sally.” 

‘* Yo’ say yo’ had known me for three 
years before yo’ saw me. Well, we met 
once before we ever spoke to each other ! ”’ 

Courtland looked in her laughing eyes 
with admiring wonder. ‘* When?” he 
asked. 

‘‘ The first day yo’ came! Yo’ moved 
the ladder when I was on the cornice, and 
I walked all over yo’ head. And, like a 
gentleman, yo’ never said a word about it. 
I reckon I stood on yo’ head for five min- 
utes.” 

‘** Not as long as that,” said Courtland 
laughing, ‘‘ if I remember rightly.” 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Sally with dancing 
eyes. ‘I, a so’th’n girl, actually set my 
foot on the head of a no’th’n scum of a 
co’nnle! My!” 

‘* Let that satisfy your friends then.” 

‘*No! Jwantto apologise. Sit down, 
co’nnle.” 

‘* But, Miss Sally——” 

** Sit down, quick !” 

He did so, seating himself sideways on 
the bank. Miss Sally stood beside him. 

‘* Take off yo’ hat, sir.” 

He obeyed smilingly. Miss Sally sud- 
denly slipped behind him. He felt the soft 
touch of her small hands on his shoul- 
ders ; a warm breath stirred the roots of his 
hair, and then—the light pressure on his 
scalp of what seemed the lips of a child. 

He leaped to his feet, yet before he 
could turn completely round—a difficulty 
the young lady had evidently calculated 
upon—he was too late! The floating 
draperies of the artful and shameless Miss 
Sally were already disappearing among 
the tombs in the direction of the hollow. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE house occupied by the manager of 
the Drummond Syndicate in Redlands— 
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the former residence of a local lawyer and 
justice of the peace—was not large, but 
had an imposing portico of wooden Doric 
columns, which extended to the roof and 
fronted the main street. The all-pervading 
creeper closely covered it; the sidewalk 
before it was shaded by a row of broad- 
leaved ailantus. The front room, with 
French windows opening on the portico, 
was used by Colonel Courtland as a 
general office ; beyond this a sitting-room 
and dining-room overlooked the old-fash- 
ioned garden with its detached kitchen 
and inevitable negro cabin. It wasa close 
evening ; there were dark clouds coming 
up in the direction of the turnpike road, 
but the leaves of the ailantus hung heavy 
and motionless in the hush of an impend- 
ing storm. The sparks of lazily floating 
fireflies softly expanded and went out in 
the gloom of the black foliage, or in the 
dark recesses of the office, whose windows 
were widely open, and whose lights Court- 
land had extinguished when he brought 
his armchair to the portico for coolness. 
One of these sparks beyond the fence, 
although alternately glowing and paling, 
was still so persistent and stationary that 
Courtland leaned forward to watch it more 
closely, at which it disappeared, and a 
voice from the street said : 

** Is that you, Courtland ?” 

‘Yes. Come in, won't you?” 

The voice was Champney’s, and the 
light was from his cigar. As he opened 
the gate and came slowly up the steps of 
the portico the usual hesitation of his 
manner seemed to have increased. Along 
sigh trilled the limp leaves of the ailantus 
and as quickly subsided. A few heavy 
perpendicular raindrops crashed and spat- 
tered through the foliage like molten lead. 

‘** You've just escaped the shower,” said 
Courtland pleasantly. He had not seen 
Champney since they parted in the -ceme- 
tery six weeks before. 

‘* Yes !—_I—I thought I’d like to have 
a little talk with you, Courtland,” said 
Champney. He hesitated a moment before 
the proffered chair, and then added with 
a cautious glance towards the street : 
‘* Hadn’t we better go inside?” 

‘*As you like. But you'll find it wo- 
fully hot. We're quite alone here ; there’s 
nobody in the house and this shower will 
drive any loungers from the street.” He 
was quite frank, although their relations 
to each other in regard to Miss Sally were 
still so undefined as to scarcely invite his 
confidence. 

Howbeit Champney took the proffered 
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chair and the glass of julep which Court- 
land brought him. F 

‘* You remember my speaking to you of 
Dumont?” he said hesitatingly, ‘‘ Miss 
Dows’s French cousin, youknow? Well 
—he’s coming here: he’s got. property 
here—those three houses opposite the 
Court House. From what I hear, he’s 
come over with a lot of new-fangled French 
ideas on the nigger question—rot about 
equality and fraternity, don’t you know— 
and the highest education and highest 
offices for them. You know what the 
feeling is here already? You know what 
happened at the last election at Coolidge- 
ville-—-how the whites wouldn’t let’ the 
niggers go to the polls and the jolly row 
that was kicked up over it? Well, it looks 
as if that sort of thing might happen Here, 
don’t you know, if Miss Dows takes up 
these ideas.” 

‘* But I’ve reason to suppose—I mean,” 
said Courtland correcting himself with 
some deliberation—‘‘that any one who 
knows Miss Dows’s opinions knows that 
these are not her views. Why should she 
take them up ?” 

‘* Because she takes Aim up,” returned 
Champney hurriedly ; ‘‘and even if she 
didn’t believe in them herself, she’d have 
to share the responsibility with him in the 
eyes of every unreconstructed rowdy like 
Tom Higbee and the rest of them. They’d 
make short work of her niggers all the 
same.” 

** But I don’t see why she should be 
made responsible for the opinions of her 
cousin, nor do I exactly know what 
‘taking him up’ means,” returned Court- 
land quietly. 

Champney moistened his dry lips with 
the julep and uttered a nervous laugh. 
‘* Suppose we say her husband—for that’s 
what his coming back here means. Every- 
body knows that; you would too, if you 
ever talked with her about anything but 
business.” 

A bright flash of lightning that lit up the 
faces of the two men would have revealed 
Champney’s flushed features and Court- 
land’s lack of colour had they been looking 
at each other. But they were not, and 
the long reverberating crash of thunder 
which followed prevented any audible 
reply from Courtland, and covered his 
agitation. 

For without fully accepting Champney’s 
conclusions he was cruelly shocked at the 
young man’s utterance of them. He had 
scrupulously respected the wishes of Miss 
Sally and had faithfully—although never 
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hopelessly—held back any expression of 
his own love since their conversation in 
the cemetery. But while his native truth- 
fulness and sense of honour had over- 
looked the seeming insincerity of her 
attitude towards Champney, he had never 
justified his own tacit participation in it, 
and the concealment of his own preten- 
sions before his possible rival. It was 
true that she had forbidden him to openly 
enter the lists with her admirers, but 
Champney’s innocent assumption of his 
indifference to her and his consequent 
half confidences added poignancy to his 
story. There seemed to be only one way 
to extricate himself, and that was by a 
quarrel. Whether he did or did not 
believe Champney’s story, whether it was 
only the jealous exaggeration of a rival, 
or Miss Sally was actually deceiving them 
both, his position had become intolerable. 

‘*T must remind you, Champney,” he 
said, with freezing deliberation, ‘‘ that 
Miss Miranda Dows and her niece now 
represent the Drummond Company equally 
with myself, and that you cannot expect 
me to listen to any reflections upon the 
way they choose to administer their part 
in its affairs, either now, or to come. 
Still less do I care to discuss the idle 
gossip which can affect only the priraée in- 
terests of these ladies, with which neither 
you nor I have any right to interfere.” 

But the naiveté of the young Englishman 
was as invincible as Miss Sally’s own, and 
as fatal to Courtland’s attitude. ‘‘Of 
course I haven’t any right, you know,” he 
said, calmly ignoring the severe preamble 
of his companion’s speech, ‘‘ but I say! 
hang it all ! even if a fellow has no chance 
himself, he don’t like to see a girl throw 
herself and her property away on a man 
like that.” 

‘*One moment, Champney,” said Court- 
land, under the infection of his guest’s 
simplicity, abandoning his former superior 
attitude. ‘‘ You say you have no chance. 
Do you want me to understand that you 
are regularly a suitor of Miss Dows?” 

‘* Y-e-e-s,” said the young fellow, but 
with the hesitation of conscientiousness 
rather than evasion. ‘‘ That is—you know 
I was. But don’t you see, it couldn’t be. 
It wouldn’t do, you know. If those clan- 
nish neighbours of hers—that southern set 
—suspected that Miss Sally was courted 
by an Englishman, don’t you know—a 
poacher on their preserves—it would be 
all up with her position on the property 
and her influence over them. I don’t 
mind telling you that’s one reason why | 

















left the Company and took that other 
plantation. But even that didn’t work ; 
they had their suspicions excited already.” 

‘*Did Miss Dows give that as a reason 
for declining your suit ?”” asked Courtland, 
slowly. 

‘“Yes. You know what a straightfor- 
ward girl she is. She didn’t come no rot 


‘**yoU’RE A GOOD FELLOW, CHAMPNEY,’ SAID COURTLAND.’ 


about ‘not expecting anything of the 
kind,’ or about ‘being a sister to me,’ 
and all that, for, by Jove! she’s always 
more like a fellow’s sister, don’t you know, 
than his girl. Of course it was hard lines 
for me, but I suppose she was about 
right.” He stopped, and then added with 
a kind of gentle persistency: ‘‘ You think 
she was about right, don’t you ?” 

With what was passing in Courtland’s 
mind the question seemed so bitterly iron- 
ical that at first he leaned half angrily 
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forward, in an unconscious attempt to 
catch the speaker’s expression in the dark- 
ness. ‘‘I should hardly venture to give 
an opinion,” he said, aftera pause. ‘‘ Miss 
Dows’s relations with her neighbours are 
so very peculiar. And from what you tell 
me of her cousin it would seem that her 
desire to placate them is not always to be 
, depended upon.” 
“I’m not finding 
fault with Aer, you 
know,” said Champ-" 
ney hastily. ‘‘ I’m not 
such a beastly cad as 
, that ; I wouldn’t have 
spoken of my affairs 
at all, but you 
asked, you know. I 
only thought if she 
was going to get her- 
self into trouble on 
account of that 
Frenchman you might 
talk to her; she’d 
listen to you, because 
she’d know you only 
did it out of business 
reasons. And they’re 
really business rea- 
sons, you know. I! 


suppose you don’t 
think much of my 
business capacity, 
colonel, and you 


wouldn’t go much on 
my judgment — es- 
pecially now ; but I’ve 
been here longer than 
you and—” he low- 
ered his voice slightly 
and dragged his chair 
nearer Courtland— 
**] don’t like the 
looks of things here. 
There’s some devil- 
ment plotting among 
those rascals. They’re 
only awaiting an op- 
portunity ; a singte 
flash would be enough to set them ina 
blaze, even if the fire wasn’t lit and 
smouldering already like a spark in a bale 
of cotton. I’d cut the whole thing and clear 
out if I didn’t think it would make it harder 
for Miss Dows, who would be left alone.” 

‘*You’re a good fellow, Champney,” 
said Courtland, laying his hand on the 
young man’s shoulder with a sudden 
impulse, ‘‘ and I forgive you for overlook- 
ing any concern that / might have. 
Indeed,” he added, with an odd serious- 
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ness and a half sigh, ‘‘it’s not strange 
that you should. But I must remind you 
that the Dows are strictly the agents and 
tenants of the Company I represent, and 
that their rights and property under that 
tenancy shall not be interfered with by 
others as long as I am here. I have no 
right, however,” he added gravely, ‘‘ to 
keep Miss Dows from imperilling them 
by her social relations.” 


3. y “ f' 
**THE OVERSEERK HESITATED FOR A MOMENT, AND THEN UNSTRAPPED A REVOLVER FROM HIS BELT, 


AND HANDED IT TO COURTLAND, 


Champney rose and shook hands with 
him awkwardly. ‘* The shower seems to 
be holding up,” he said, ‘‘and I’ll toddle 
along before it starts afresh. Good-night ! 
I say—you didn’t mind my coming to 
you this way, did you? By Jove! I 
thought you were a little stand-offish at 
first. But you know what I meant?” 

‘* Perfectly, and I thank you.” They 
shook hands again. Champney stepped 
from the portico and reaching the gate 
seemed to vanish as he had come, out of 
the darkness, 
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The storm was not yet over; the air 
had again become close and suffocating, 
Courtland remained brooding in his chair, 
Whether he could accept Champney’s 
news as true or not, he felt that he must 
end this suspense at once. A half guilty 
consciousness that he was thinking more 
of it in reference to his own passion than 
his duty to the Company did not render 
his meditations less unpleasant. Yet 
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while he could not reconcile Miss Sally’s 
confidences in the cemetery concerning 
the indifference of her people to Champ- 
ney’s attentions, with what Champney had 
just told him of the reasons she had given 
him for declining them, I am afraid he 
was not shocked by her peculiar ethics. 
A lover seldom finds fault with his mistress 
for deceiving his rival, and is as little apt 
to consider the logical deduction that she 
could deceive him also, as Othello was to 
accept Brabantio’s warning. The mas- 
culine sense of honour which might have 
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resented the friendship of a man capable 
of such treachery does not hesitate to 
accept the love of a woman under the 
same conditions. Perhaps there is an 
implied compliment in thus allowing her 





‘*THERE WAS THE DISTINCT HOLE MADE BY A 
BULLET.” 


to take the sole ethical responsibility, 
which few women can resist. 

In the midst of this gloomy abstraction 
Courtland suddenly raised his head and 
listened. 

** Cato.” 

‘* Yes, sah.’ 

There was a sound of heavy footsteps 
in the hall coming from the rear of the 
house, and presently a darker bulk ap- 
peared in the shadowed doorway. It 
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was his principal overseer—a _ strong 
and superior negro, selected by his fellow 
freedmen from among their number in 
accordance with Courtland’s new régime. 

‘** Did you come here from the plantation 
or the town? ” 

‘* The town, sah.” 

‘*] think you had better keep out of the 
town in the evenings for the present,” 
said Courtland in a tone of quiet but 
positive authority. 

**Are dey goin’ to bring back de ole 
‘ patter-rollers,’+ sah?” asked the man 
with a slight sneer. 

**] don’t know,” returned Courtland, 
calmly, ignoring his overseer’s manner. 
‘*But if they did you must comply with 
the local regulations unless they conflict 
with the Federal laws, when you must 
appeal to the Federal authorities. I prefer 
you should avoid any trouble until you 
are sure.” 

**] reckon dey won’t try any games 
on me,” said the negro with a short 
laugh. 

Courtland looked at him intently. 

**I thought as much! You're carrying 
arms, Cato! Hand them over.” 

The overseer hesitated for a moment, 
and then unstrapped a revolver from his 
belt, and handed it to Courtland. 

** Now how many of youare in the habit 
of going round the town armed like 
this ?” 

**Only de men who've been insulted, 
sah.” 

** And how have you been insulted ?” 

‘*Marse Tom Higbee down in de 
market reckoned it was high time fancy 
niggers was drov into de swamp, and | 
allowed that loafers and beggars had 
better roost high when workin’ folks 
was around, and Marse Tom said he’d 
cut my haht out.” 

** And do you think your carrying a revol- 
ver will prevent him and his friends perform- 
ing that operation if you provoked them?” 

‘You said we was to pertect ourseffs, 
sah,” returned the negro gloomily. 
‘* What foh den did you drill us to use dem 
rifles in de armoury ?” 

‘*To defend yourselves fogether if at- 
tacked, not to singly threaten with them 
in a street row. Together, you would 
stand some chance against those men ; 
separately, they could eat you up, Cato.” 

‘**T wouldn’t trust too much to some of 
dem niggers standing together, sah,” said 
Cato darkly. ‘‘ Dey’d run before de old 


1 i.e. the “‘ patrol,”’ or local police, who formerly had 
the surveillance of slaves, 
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masters—if didn’t ’em. 


Shuah!” 

A fear of this kind had crossed Court- 
land’s mind before, but he made no present 
comment. ‘I found two of the armoury 
rifles in the men’s cabins yesterday,” he 
resumed quietly. ‘‘ See that it does not 
occur again! They must not be taken 
from the armoury except to defend it.” 

‘Yes, sah.” 

There was a moment of silence. Then 
it was broken by a sudden gust that 
swept through the columns of the portico, 
stirring the vines. The broad leaves of 
the ailantus began to rustle; an ominous 
pattering followed; the rain had recom- 
menced. And as Courtland rose and 
walked towards the open window its blank 
panes and the interior of the office were 
suddenly illuminated by a gleam of return- 
ing lightning. 

He entered the office, bidding Cato 
follow, and lit the lamp above his desk. 
The negro remained standing gloomily 
but respectfully by the window. 

‘*Cato, do you know anything of Mr. 
Dumont—Miss Dows’s cousin ?”’ 

The negro’s white teeth suddenly flashed 
in the lamplight. ‘‘ Ya! ha! I reckon, 
sah.” 

‘“*Then he’s a great friend of your 
people?” 

** 1 don’t know about dat, sah. But 
he’s a pow’ful enemy of de Reeds and de 
Higbees !” 

**On account of his views, of course ?” 

"Deed no!” said Cato with an as- 
tounded air. ‘‘Jess on account of de 
vendetta !”” 

‘* The vendetta?” 

‘“Yes, sah. De old blood quo’ll of 
de families. It’s been goin’ on over fifty 
years, sah. De granfader, fader, and 
brudder of de Higbees was killed by de 
granfader, fader, and brudder of de Doo- 
monts. De Reeds clipped in when all de 
Higbees was played out, fo’ dey was-rela- 
ticns, but they was chawed up by some of 
de Dowses, first cousins to de Doomonts.” 


they run to 


** What ? Are the Dows in this 
vendetta ?”” 
‘“No, sah. No mo’. Dey’s bin no 


man in de family since Miss Sally’s fader 
died—dat’s let de Dows out fo’ ever. De 
las’ shootin’ was done by Marse George 
Dooment, who crippled Marse Tom 
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Higbee’s brudder Jo, and den skipped to 
Europe. Dey say hé’s come back, and is 
lying low over at Atalanty. Dey’ll be 
lively times ef he comes here to see Miss 
Sally.” 

‘*But he may have changed his ideas 
while living abroad, where this sort of 
thing is simple murder.” 

The negro shook his head grimly. 
‘*Den he wouldn’t come, sah. No, sah. 
He knows dat Tom Higbee’s bound to go 
fo’ him or leave de place, and Marse 
George wouldn’t mind settlin’ Atm too as 
well as his brudder, for de scores is agin’ 
de Doomonts yet. And Marse George 
ain’t no slouch wid a scatter gun.” 

At any other time the imminence of this 
survival of a lawless barbarism of which 
he had heard so much would have im- 
pressed Courtland, now he was only 
interested in it on account of the incon- 
ceivable position in which it left Miss 
Sally. Had she anything to do with this 
baleful cousin’s return, or was she only 
to be a helpless victim of it ? ; 

A white, dazzling and bewildering flash 
of lightning suddenly lit up the room, the 
porch, thedripping ailantus and the flooded 
street beyond. It was followed presently 
by a crash of thunder, with what seemed 
to be a second fainter flash of lightning, 
or rather as if the first flash had suddenly 
ignited some inflammable substance. 
With the long reverberation of the 
thunder still shaking the house, Courtland 
slipped quickly out of the window and 
passed down to the gate. 

‘* Did it strike anything, sah ?”’ said the 
startled negro, as Courtland returned. 

‘* Not that I can see,” said his employer 
shortly. ‘*Go inside, and call Zoé and 
her daughter from the cabin and bring 
them in the hall. Stay till lcome. Go! 
I'll shut the windows myself.” 

‘*Tt must have struck somewhere, sah, 





shuah! Deh’s a pow’ful smell of sulphur 
right here,” said the negro as he left the 
room. 


Courtland thought so too, but it was a 
kind of sulphur that he had smelt before 
—on the battle field! For when the door 
was closed behind his overseer he took 
the lamp to the opposite wall and ex- 
amined it carefully. There was the distinct 
hole made by a bullet which had missed 
Cato’s head at the open window by an inch. 


(To be continued.) 
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